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THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


No. Il—THE FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. 
{Our third number contained an article on the Univer- 
sities of Spain. We had intended to follow up that 
article with accounts of the several Spanish universi- 
ties, but as the article on the University of Valencia, 
with which we shall commence, is rather too léng 
for the present number, we have, in place of it, in- 
serted a description of the French Universities, under 
the old regime, which is, in like manner, preparatory 
to a minute account of the University of Paris, as at 
present constituted. } 
Tue origin of the principal and most illustrious uni- 
versities of Europe has no remoter date than the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It was not till this 
epoch of the revival of letters that arose the famous 
schools of Toulouse, of Salamanca, of Padua, of 
Montpellier, of Oxford, and of Cambridge, in which 
.the several branches of knowledge were taught the 
students by professors appointed by the throne, the 
church, corporations, or even simple individuals. 


The earliest universities were those of Boulogne 
and of Paris. It is even affirmed by Gaguin and by 
Gilles de Beauvais, that the latter was established 
under Charlemagne, and owed its origin to four 
Englishmen, disciples of the venerable Bede ; that 
these Englishmen having formed the design of going 
to Paris, in order to make themselves known, gave 
their first lessons in the places which were allotted 
them by Charlemagne. This opinion, which would 
refer to the eighth century the foundation of the 
University of Paris, has found two antagonists in 
Pasquier and Du Tillet. It is, nevertheless, an un- 
doubted fact, that immediately after his first journies 
into Italy, Charlemagne invited into France gram- 
marians, choristers, arithmeticians, and other learned 
strangers, and founded public schools, in which were 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, astrology; finally, 
the art of singing to the lute, an accomplishment 
which at that time formed the standard of the most 
exalted human intelligence. The schools of that era 
were not what the universities afterwards became ; 
and the difference of opinion between Gaguin and 
Pasquier very probably is founded on a simple 
change of fame. However this may be, at the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, many of these schools 
were already very celebrated. In one of them, Abe- 
lard, whose genius had outstripped his age, evinced 
great abilities in teaching philosophy. The place 
where he gave lectures was always crowded with 
an innumerable multitude of auditors. Sometimes 
indeed the concourse was so great, that he found 
himself compelled to hold his sittings in the open 
air. Among his scholars have been reckoned fifty 
bishops, twenty cardinals, and a pope. But of all 
his pupils, no one was more worthy to listen to his 
eloquent instructions than the lovely Eloisa, of whom 
the story is so intimately connected with the fortunes 
of her master. 

All writers agree in ascribing to Louis IX. the 
first regular and complete institution of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The very name includes, by an ellipsis, 
the universal circle of human knowledge. In effect, 
this corporation advanced the arrogant pretension of 








embracing the whole of it, which it divided into two | enjoying, for their whole allowance, three or four 


parts, called the trivium and quadrivium. The trivium 
comprised grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric ; the 
quallillentosdeted arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, 
music; and he who, like Abelard, could combine 
the attainments of the trivium and quadrivium, ap- 
peared endowed with a degree of erudition almost 
exceeding the bounds of nature, or even of imagi- 
nation. 


Treatment the most harsh, and often cruel, was 
employed by the masters, in order to excite and sti- 
mulate the diligence of their é/eves. The scholar, 





while reciting his lesson, was ordinarily naked from 
the head to the waist; prompt chastisement followed 
the least deficiency in quickness or in memory, and | 
science was inculcated @ coups d’étrivieres. If we | 


believe contemporary historians of the period, the | 
scholars, plunged in penury, were pale, emaciated, | 
squalid, slept on straw, and almost died of hunger, 
Gonthres de Coinsy lays the blame upon the bishops. | 
According to him, these prelates, instead of encou- 

raging their pupils by preferment, conferred it upon | 
friends and relations, who became canons and fat 

prebendaries before they could read. The majority | 
of the students lodged in town; ‘‘ and in order,” | 


says David Johnston, “ to prevent the impositions | 
of the citizens, the price of lodging was always regu- 

lated by a commission, composed of two members | 
of the university and two of the townsmen. Butas, 
in those times, many students were utterly unable to 
defray the expense of living in this manner, it be- 
came a work of charity to construct buildings where 
they might be lodged in considerable numbers, free 
of expense, and under the eye of a superior, whose 
business it should be to watch over their moral con- 
duct, and train them to habits of industry and study.” 
Certain Danes commenced at Paris the first esta- 
blishment of this description, At a later period, 
Philip Augustus erected in the neighbourhood of the 
royal palace a college, called Hopital des Pauvres 
Ecoliers, where these wretches, who had hitherto 
been compelled to ask alms, found shelter as well as 
bodily and mental nourishment. Finally, under 
Louis XI., Robert Sorbon, chaplain of that prince, 
founded the college of the Sorbonne,which hedestined 
for scholars who had not sufficient means of support 
to arrive at the degree of doctor. The scholars re- 
ceived from eighteen deniers to two sous per week, 
to defray the expense of their subsistence. They 
were entitled pawvres écoliers ; the instructors, equally 
humble, took the title of pauvres maitres, and the 
establishment itself was designated pauvre maison. 
It was this triple poverty which became at a subse- 
quent period Tue Facutty or TueoLocy, com- 
mitted to the flames the works of Montesquieu and 
Rousseai, and pushed its audacity even to the de- 
position of monarchs and of popes. But in the days 
of Rabelais, these colleges, which became at a later 
epoch so numerous, so wea'thy, and so powerful, 
and among which were distinguished those of the 
Sorbonne, of Montaigu, of Du Plessis, and of Na- 
varre, were no better than “‘ des pouilleries, ou les éléves 
etatent moins bien traités que les forgats entre les mains 
des Maures et des Tartares.” A principal, two or 
three miserable masters, roaring, preaching, scourg- 





ing from morning to night, ten or twelve scholars, 


sous a week, often obliged to ask alms, or to dis- 
charge the lowest offices in churches or in private 
houses; such were the effective force of most of these 
establishments. 

Popes and kings vied with one another in aggran- 
dising successively the power and the authority of 
the colleges which branched from the University of 
Paris, The popes exempted these corps of doctors 
and of scholars from the ordinary jurisdiction, and 
gave them full authority over all the members of their 
body, of what diocese and nation soever; and to 
those who had been tried and made doctors, the 
privilege of preaching throughout all Christendom. 

e kings, on their part, exempted them from all 
lay jurisdiction whatsoever, conferred on them power 
of committal and exemption from all public charges, 
We find in a royal ordonnance of Philip Augustus 
following regulations in favour of the students of 

aris :-— 

‘“‘ Every inhabitant of Paris, who shall be wit- 
ness of an insult offered to a student, shall be 
bound to make immediate report thereof to jus- 
tice. If the scholar is struck with stick, stone, 
or weapon, the witness shall be bound to as- 


sist him, to rescue him from the assailant, and to 


place him in the hands of the magistrate, If the 
assailant is not taken in the fact, an inquest shall be 


' instituted, in order to establish his criminality ; if 


the result of the informations be against him, the offi- 
cers of the king shall pronounce his condemnation, 


'even if he persist in the assertion of his innocence, 


and offer to purge himself by the judgment of God, 
The provost of the king may not arrest a scholar, 
under pain of dismissal. The ecclesiastical tribunal 
is alone competent in a case where his fault is evi- 
dently grave. The servants of scholars shall enj 
the same advantages as their masters.” These pri- 
vileges and the portion of benefices which was al- 
lotted to graduates, in no small degree contributed 
to crowd the existing establishments, and encourage 
the erection of new ones, in all parts of France. 
The oldest and the most celebrated were those of 
Rheims, Chartres, Orleans, Angers, Poitiers, Tous 
louse, and Montpellier. In these colleges, as in 
that of Paris, theology, law, medicine, and belles 
lettres were taught; each of these branghes of study 
had its own particular administration, designated by 
the name of faculty, which is referred to in the sati- 
rical verse of Boileau, 

‘¢ Marchant a pas comptés, 
Comme un docteur suivi des quatre facultés.” 





The students of the universities, and especially 
those of Paris, often abused the privileges which had 
been granted them. They were given up, at their 
first establishment, to the most scandalous disorders, 
and disgraced themselves by all kinds of robberies, 
murders, and adulteries.* In the 15th and 16th 
centuries, they often used arms against the officers 
of the parliament, and even against the king’s troops, 


* Simon de Brie, the papal legate, accuses them, in 
his despatches, of running about the streets during the 
night, and disturbing the repose of the inhabitants. 
** They have even,” he says, ** reached such a pitch of 
impiety, as to play at dice on the altars, and to bles- 
pheme the name of God,” 
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and committed innumerable outrages. Only a few 
years before the revolution, an instance occurred of 
the scholars of the University of Douay delivering 
a criminal from the hands of the magistrate while be 
was being led to punishment. In 1221, the Bi- 
shop of Paris pronounced an anathema upon those 
students of the capital who should either at night or 
by day be taken with arms. This excommunication 

roduced no effect upon youths who recognised no 
o. human or divine. Suspension from university 
privileges was tried with as little success. At length 
the authority of the king and parliament were more 
than once interposed to put down the tumults by the 
strong arm of the military, by imprisonment, and by 
banishment. 

There is no reason to believe, that at the first in- 
stitution of the University of Paris there existed any 
mode of matriculation, or any very fixed rules for 
obtaining degrees. The scholars paid a certain sum 
on their entrance at the college, and followed their 
course of study very much as their inclination dic- 
tated. In 1456, university registers were opened, 
and those who wished to inscribe their names in 
them were obliged to pay the sum of 24 sous for the 
privilege of doing so. At the commencement of 
this period there were two regular courses at which 
the students were bound to be present. ‘To be re- 
ceived as a bachelor of arts, it was necessary that a 
student should have been entered three years and a 
half on the university registers, and to be a licentiate 
five years. Three years and a half more of study 
were demanded previous to his aspirmg to the doc- 
tor’scap. The College of the Sorboone had a set of 
rules of its own. To be qualified for the title of 
Docteur de Sorbonne it was necessary to have stu- 
died at this college, to have argued, disputed, and 
kept various public acts or theses which were distin- 
guished as “ minor,”’ “f major,” ‘* Sabatine,”’ “ ten- 
tative,” or as “ little’ and “‘ great Sorbonne.” It 
was in this last that the candidate fora doctorate was 
obliged, without drinking, or eating, or quitting his 
place, to support his theses agaiust the attacks of 
twenty assailants, or, as they were called, ‘ ergo 
teurs,” who relieving each other every half hour, ha- 
rassed their opponent from six o'clock in the morn- 
ing till seven in the evening. 

The universities of France, as they existed under 
the old regime, neither satisfied the wants of the age, 
nor corresponded to the state of manners and civili- 
sation in France during the 18th century.  In- 
struction, it is true, was disseminated through all 
classes of the people, but in a narrow spirit, and un- 
der the restraint of rules which checked the produc- 
tion of good results. [It was an instruction which 
had for its basis neither utility, nor truth, nor reason 
—diffused by men of great merit, but of feeble and 
bigoted minds, and imbibed (for the greater part of 
the time,) by a class incapable of detecting the so- 
phistries and falsehoods with which it was impreg- 
nated. This education produced great men, for it is 
impossible to stifle real genius; but they never raised 
themselves to the greatness which they would have 
attained under another method of instruction, and 
we cannot therefore but consider it as a blessing, 
that these universities were suppressed by the revo- 
lution, and that there arose out of their ruins the pre- 
sent system, of which it remains for us to give an ac- 
count. 
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WOODGATE ON FEMALES. 


Desultory Queries and Remarks Proposed to the 
whole World, in behalf of the Female Sex. By 
Susan WoopGatTe. pp. 56. 1828. Chelms- 
ford, H. Guy; London, Longman and Co. 

In endeavouring to trace the gradual development 

of any of those grand principles which conduce most 

to the happiness of mankind, no one can fail to ob- 
serve how every age successively plumes itself on 
the advances it has made in the path of reason, but 
seems to think there is no room left for any further 
progress; and while it boasts of the advantages it 





has derived from that portion of the truth which it 
has been able to attain, sneers at those who would 
unfold the remainder, as visionary enthusiasts, or 
cries them down as men of dangerous and revolu- 
tionary designs. A subsequent age—when informa- 
tion has advanced one step farther, and another por- 


tion of the truth has been revealed and recognised— | 
ridicules the narrow prejudices and groundless ap- | 


prehensions of that which preceded it, but follows 
its example in fancying that it has acquired all the 
knowledge that is practically useful, and that it car- 
ries the principles it acknowledges to the greatest 
extent, and in looking with apathy, contempt, or prac- 
tical abhorrence on the exertions of those who press 
boldly forward in the investigation and discovery of 
truths destined to exert the most beneficial influence 
upon society, and to accelerate the progress of its 
improvement. ‘To no subject, perhaps, are these 
remarks more strictly applicable than to the progress 
of opinion respecting the proper condition of wo- 
man in society. The earliest observation we re- 
member to have met with on tlve subject, is one in 
which Aristotle incidentally compares the condition 
of women in his own day, not indeed with what it 
had been in former times, but with what it then was 
in a country which froin the fixed character of its 
institations was prevented from keeping up with the 
improvements of the age. ‘* Where,” says he, * the 
condition of the women is bad, as amony the Lace- 
demonians, there the people may be said to be only 
half happy.” 

Simple as the proposition must appear, that the 
suin of happiness enjoyed by the community is in- 
creased by adding to the happiness of one half of its 
members, yet we may confidently affirm that if any 
speculative philosopher had arisen to claim for wo- 
men even an inconsiderable portion of the privi- 
leges, the respect, and the show of independence 
(trifling as it is) which they now possess, and which 
experience has shown to be so productive of good 
to society, there would not have been a man in all 
Athens, (the Stagyrite himself not excepted,) who 
would not have looked upon the scheme with horror 
as subversive of the supeviority of the nobler sex, and 
maintained that the proper station of woman, and 
that for which she was intended by nature, was but 
a few degrees (if at all) higher than she then occu- 
pied. And what rank did women then hold in the 
scale of beings? Perfectly feminine indeed they 
were, and domestic. Uf this be all that is estimable 
in the female character, let us return to the manners of 
the Athenians, and join with Aristotle in requiring of 
woman no farther excellences, moral or intellectual, 
than cwhevcvn xa Dirrcoyix VEU coverevOeenace: terms 
which we know no better way of expressing in Eng- 
lish than by paraphrasing them as descriptive of a 
quiet good sort of woman, who is Moreover a Care- 
ful housewife, without being shabbily penurious. 
While such weve the highest virtues of the Athenian 
women, and while they were shut out from every 
thing like intellectual cultivation, and even debarred 
all society but that of other womeu as vapid as them- 
selves, what wonder is it that their husbands should 
leave the cheerless monotony of their own homes for 
the society of those who had raised themselves in 
the scale of humanity, by setting at nought the tram- 
mels of public opinion which degraded the rest of 
their sex; that soldiers, statesmen, and philosophers 
should seek in the coteries of an Aspasia for that 
refinement of manners, that easy grace of conversa- 
tion, that playfulness of fancy, and that delicacy of 
thought, which if they had lived in more modern 
times, they might have found in the intercourse of 
general society, or have collected around them 
within the limits of their domestic circle! 

If we turn our attention to the condition of wo- 
men at Rome, we shall find it very considerably im- 
proved. They were not indeed admitted to any 
greater influence in general society, but they pos- 
sessed a much larger share of consideration and im- 
portance in their own families. We read of hus- 
bands no longer considering their wives as beneath 
the notice of rational men, but treating them as com- 
panions, and speaking of them with affection height- | 
ened by esteem. Brutus found Portia worthy of! 





his confidence; and some of the most gloriously 
conspicuous heroes of the republic were indebted 
for no small portion of their independent spirit, their 
firmness, and their vigour, to the judicious educa- 
tion of a mother. 

We need not follow the footsteps of those who 
have traced the continually improving condition of 
the female sex from the dark ages to the present 
day; ov enumerate the writers who have considered 
this as the test of increasing civilisation, and pointed 
out the changes it has wrought in the moral and 
intellectual condition of the species, the happy effects 
it was produced upon the taste, and the literature of 
the moderns, upon their domestic happiness and 
public virtue. But we beg leave to protest against 
the opinions of those who assert that this improve- 
ment is already carried to the utmost height it can 
by any possibility attain. We know that those 
who advocate the opinion we entertain are apt to be 
treated wiih harsh words; that they are often ac- 
cnsed of wishing to give women a masculine charac- 
ter—an idea which we do most decidedly disclaim ; 
of attempting to introduce innovations into a most 
ancient branch of our laws, and of disregarding the 
express declaiations of the Guspel. Passing over, 
for the present, the two first of these imputations, 
we are glad to defend ourselves from the third by 
the assistance of the pamphlet we have placed at the 
head of this article; not that we consider it any very 
powerful ally: in point of erudition, of language, or 
of argument, it is a work of the most moderate pre- 
tensions; but of the .2any books which the press 
has lately sent forth, this is the only one we know of 
whicu attacks ‘* the monopoly of privileges by the 
male sex’’ “ upon Scripture ground,” or which at- 
tempts to prove that “ the bonds and disadvantages 
wherewith the female is now fetteved are Antichris- 
tian, and contiary to the spirit of the Gospel.” 

The Queries and Remarks are professedly “ad 
dressed to the whole world ;” but the horizon of the 
writer’s mind is exceedingly limited, and her views 
are rarely extended beyond the opinions prevailing 
in thiscountry. One of ber chief objects of attack 
is the manner in which these opinions are embodied 
in the marriage service of our church. She remarks 
on the absurdity of several parts of this service, fo. 
instance, in the form of words appointed for the hus- 
band to repeat, ‘ with my body [ thee worship,” an 
expression which, however unmeaning, is surel 
quite harmless, and not extremely well worth quar- 
relling with. But what can be a more cool and de- 
liberate insult than the declaration he makes, * with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” forming, as it 
does, part of a contract, by which all tne worldly 
voods of the wife are immediately transferred to the 
husband, and she deprived of the right of possessing 
any as long as the contract exists? We shall not 
now stop to examine the effects, moral or political, 
of thus leaving the savings and the possessions of one 
half of the community at the mercy of the other; 
but shall pass on to the most offensive passage (in 
our author’s opinion) in the marriage service, that 
wherein the wife promises to OBEY. Onur writers 
and onr preachers of morality seldom trouble them- 
selves with expounding the absurdities to which the 
husband has bound himself, or with exhoriing him 
to fulfil his engagements, but they are unceasingly 
inculcating on woman the duty of obedience, and 
holding it forth as enforced by the precepts of the 
Christian religion. This is the point which our au 
thor is anxious to dispute. She contends that the 
subjection of woman originated in the curse pro- 
nounced at the fall, and that by the Christian dis 
pensation the curse was taken away, woman restored 
to her original state of equality with man, and freed 
from the duty of obedience ; and she endeavours, 
without any very astonishing display of erudition or 
research, (merely as she herself says, ‘‘ by the gene- 
rosity of Parkhurst and the help of Horne,”) to 
prove that the words used by the apostles, in their 
exhortations to their female converts, do not imply 
obedience, but “ an orderly subjection ; a voluntary 
submission, an obsequious readiness to perform all offices 
of love.” Now, even granting the lady her own in- 
terpretation, we are at a loss to conceive low she 
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can find in it any great matter oftriumph. Surely it 
is going very little way towards showing woman to 
be on an equality with man, to prove that, instead of 
obeying their husbands, they are only required to 
submit to them. She is mdeed aware that she has 
not gained a complete victory, and she presses into 
her service an argument which, if not sufficient to 
decide the contest in her favour, will at least help to 
cover her retreat. The apostles, she maivtains, 
adapted their precepts to the circumstances of the 
times, and the women of the east were so much de- 
based by long subjection, that they were not fit to be 
raised at once to their proper level in society ;—or if 
the attempt had been openly made, the eastern hus- 
bands, accustomed to domestie despotism, might 
have been hindered from receiving the gospel, on 
account of its equalizing principle. It must also be 
considered that woman was only to be raised to the 
situation she was in before the fall, and these same 
husbands might still entertain doubts whether there 
was originally such a perfect equality between our 
first parents as that contended for: they might, per- 
haps, think that Adam was at his creation invested, 
in right of his sex, with the same dominion over the 
weaker vessel, as was granted to both of them, in 
right of their humanity, “ over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth on the earth.” Such may well be 
conceived to have been the opinion of husbands of 
the first century ; for after the accumulated wisdom 
of 1800 years, we not unfrequently hear pretty nearly 
the same sentiments expressed by husbands of the 
present day. And yet we are told, in the pamphlet 
before us, that *‘in the Bible no mention is made 
before the fall of the inferiority of the woman,” (p. 
5,) and that ‘‘ most of our divines and learned men 
seem to have taken their ideas of women from the 
dreams of Milton and the classic authors, rather than 
from the Hebrew account given by Moses ” (p. 12.) 
We are inclined, in some measure, to subscribe to 
this charge, at least as far as regards Milton; for we 
feel convinced that the wold is indebted to him for 
many more of its ideas than people are at all aware 
of. We have heard, for instance, eloquent preach- 
ers on the lapse of the evil spirits, on the character 
and attributes of the tempter, on the innocence and 
happiness of the first pair, or the disastrous conse- 
quences of their disobedience, with regard to whom 
it has occasionally struck us, that in explaining and 
enlarging on the simple narration, or incidental allu- 
sions of holy writ, Paradise Lost was the commen- 
tary from which their views were chiefly taken ; that 
for some of the illustrations, the argaments and the 
theories which they fancied very likely, they had de- 
duced from reason and from scripture, they had, in 
fact, little other foundation than the sublime imagi- 
tion of the poet; and that in their loftiest concep- 


tions of the scheme of Providence, of the creation of 


man, or the beatitude of Heaven, they found in his 
dreams (which we would rather speak of in his own 
words, as *‘the nightly visitatations of his celestial 
patroness,)”’ a kind of supplementary revelation—ex- 
plaining that which was originally given, and sup- 
plying its deficiencies. This influence, we think, bis 
mighty spirit has no where more powerfully exerted 
than in his conception of the character of Eve. But 


his authority is not sacred; and as it is no point of 


faith to believe that the facts he relates occurred ex- 
actly as he describes them, so we hope to escape the 
imputation of presumption, if we confess that we 
have formed an opinion diflerent from Iris respecting 
our universal Parent. 

There is indeed something so lovely in the de- 
scription which he gives of Eve; he presents, in so 
attractive a view, the combination of all qualities 
supposed to be the peculiar ornaments of the female 
mind, and draws so flattering a portrait of that cha- 
racter, which established opinion has pronounced 
to be feminine; that we are carried away by our ad- 
Miration, without stopping to inquire whether this 
character and these qualities, so generally supposed 
to have been originally inherent in the sex, may not 
be the result of a state of society and of public opi- 
nion, which appears natural to us, but from the in- 
fluence of which our first parcuts must have been 





perfectly exempt. It is indeed gratifying to the va- 
nity of man to read of the original dignity of his sex, 
to hear that from his first creation, he was for con- 
templation and for valour formed, and “ that his fair 
large front and eye sublime, declared absolute rule.” 

It is also pleasing to hear of the “* softness and at- 
tractive grace,” and the thousand other charms which 
armed Eve with such power,— 


* That what she wills to say or do, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
That what she did—whatever in itself, 
Her doing seemed to justify the deed.” 


Of the charms she possessed, we are the last persons 
who would wish Eve to be deprived; but het cha- 
racter would not, in our opinion, be less amiable or 
less truly feminine, if her actions had been described 
as being in some degree justifiable, on the score of 
their own merits, or if her saying and doings had 
been represented as occasionally deserving iu reality 
the praise of wisdom, virtue, discretion, and good- 
ness. We conceive that woman was created for no- 
bler ends than those contemplated by Milton, and 
that she was not sent into the world merely to clothe 
trifles with dignity and importance, but to perform 
those more serious and important duties of her sta- 
tion, which conduce to the substantial welfare of our 
species ; not to utter counters—‘* worthless in them- 
selves,”—and give them a fictitious value by her 
manner of distributing them, but to pay in coin of 
intrinsic value the claims made on her in her vari- 
ous relations to society. This appears to us to be 
the voice of reason; and it is also the voice of that 
revelation which declares that woman was made to 
be “fa help meet for man.” 

Instead of being a help to man, the main object 
of Eve's existence is, according to Milton, to live in 
a state of absolute dependence upon him; to this 
end her best qualities and her greatest failings 
equally tend; nay, even the relation in which she 
stands to her Creator, serves no other purpose than 
to pamper the vanity of man; her rule of conduct 
does not come to her direct from the Lord of all, she 
receives it at second hand from the delegated autho- 
rity of a fellow-creature.—‘* God is thy law, thou 
mine.” —* He for God only, she for God in him.” 

Quite in unison with Milton’s idea, is the general 
opinion with regard to the perfection of the female 
character. Ulow often do we hear of one woman’s 
being more charming because she lisps; of another 
whose attractions are increased by her being near 
sighted; even the languor of ill health is supposed 
to add a zest to beauty, and the sickly hue of con- 
sumption is a constant theme of admiration, All 
this, we are told, makes lovely woman look so de- 
licate, so interesting ; it reminds us of the weakness 
of her sex, of her absolute dependence upon man, 
and of the claims she has on his protection and sup- 
port: in a word, it implies subjection. This is all 


that is amiable in woman; this is the perfection of 


her nature, the very end of her being. No! we ex- 
claim ; she was designed by her Maker to be a help 
to man, and all the praises bestowed on weakness, 
infirmity, and disease, on the ground of the help- 
lessness implied by them, are the fruits of a vitiated 


taste and judgment, engendered by a false idea of 


the end for which woman was created. 
COLEKIDGE’S POEMS. 
The Poetical Works of 8S. I’. Coleridge, including the 
Dramas of Wallenstein, Remorse, and Zapolya. 

3 vols. London, 1828. Pickering. 
Tuts is a new and elegant edition of Mr. Coleridge’s 
poems, which are now collected for the first time. 
That this writer, after so long a silence should gather 
together his works, seems to bode that his poetical 
labours are finally concluded. If this should be the 
case, it is not, we have been assured, from that love 
of inaction, which too often creeps upon men, while 
their faculties are yet in their prime: if Mr. Cole- 
ridge has ceased “‘ to sing his stately songs,” his 
eager and unsatisfied mind has been engaged in 
many a deep and solemn speculation, which, if no 
nearer to truth than those of his predecessors, will 








be, at least, dictated by a spirit which truth would 
not disown. Meanwhile we will take the opportu- 
nity that this collection affords us of expressing our 
opinion on the poetical merits of this writer; and 
this we shall do the more fearlessly, because, if it 
should be thought that we, in any degree, underrate 
them, he is now so widely known and so zealous! 
admired, that the error of our judgment will fall 
upon our own head and not on his. 

Of these three volumes, the Sybelline Leaves 
forms, as will be readily imagined, the most valuable 
part. The juvenile poems, which occupy nearly 
half the first volume, will be interesting to those only 
who may wish to trace the progress of the poet's 
genius, or to the young aspirant after fame, who 
may be pleased to find that Mr. Coleridge wrote no 
better than himself when he was a stripling, and 
may thence haply conclude, that the same equality 
will be continued between them in their riper years. 
In the Sybelline Leaves themselves there is a very 
great disparity, and we could have well dispensed 
with all that follows after the beautiful poem of the 
Nightingale, after reading which, indeed, there are 
few things that would not appear trite. 

Our readers will perhaps be displeased with the 
amputations we have thus made both at the begin- 
ning and the end of the first volume of these poems ; 
but there are few, perhaps, who would prize more 
highly than ourselves the part which remains after our 
somewhat rude operation. It is as the poet of love 
and of tranquillity, of all that is amiable in mind, or 
affecting in the outward shows of nature, that we 
chiefly admire Coleridge. His descriptions of scenery 
—if we may call by so common a name those vivid 
transcripts of all that is felt, when the spirit is in har- 
mony with sky and wave and wood—his development 
ofall gentle and tender emotions, and of all deep and 
solitary thought, may be equalled, but have never 
been excelled. It is on subjects like these that he is 
truly and constantly the poet. It is when he de- 
scribes some passion, be it joy or grief, which moves 
but does not agitate the mind, when love is a reli- 
gion, and religion is only love; it is when every 
trembling spray and every flitting shadow of the 
landscape is reflected calmly and brightly in the 
“lake of the heart,” or when the strong peacefulness 
within, converts the boisterous wind itself into a 
symbol of serenity, that the music of his verse flows 
on, without effort, and with never failing power. 
Often, too, has he succeeded on such occasions (rare 
and supreme excellence of poetry !) in catching those 
secret and evanescent states of feeling, which almost 
escape the distinct perception of the person who 
is the subject of them; and who recognises them 
as he reads, with the delight of one who should be 
told again of the dream of the morning, which he 
had awoke from and forgotten. As an example of 
this—and an example will best convey our meaning 
—we would quote the following lines from The Pic- 
ture, or the Lover's Resolution, premising, how- 
ever, that we do not consider the gentle lunacy here 
spoken of to be peculiar to the lover:— 

“ Here wisdom might resort, and here remorse, 

Here, too, the love lorn man who, sick in soul, 

And of this busy human heart aweary, 

Worships the spirit of unconscious life 

In tice or wild flower. Gentle lunatic! 

If so he might not wholly cease to be, 

He would fur rather not be that, he is ; 

But would be something, that he knows not of, 

In winds or waters, or among the rocks !” 

There is as much originality as could be desired 
in the manner in which Coleridge has performed his 
duty as one of the “ priests of nature.” He differs 
from Wordsworth, a kindred mind in many respects, 
in this—that while the latter regards all nature as 
endued with a life and sentiment of its own, which 
it is his happiness to sympathize with, and explain 
to others, Coleridge, on the contrary, seems never to 
forget that all the beauty of the scene is the creation 
of his own mind, that he only has called up the en- 
chantment that enthralls him, and has hunse/f givea 
to nature all her grandeur and loveliness. Were 
Wordsworth to enter into a solitude which none had 


ever trodden before, he would find it already peopled 
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with thoughts and feelings which he would humbly 
be a sharer in: were our poet to enter into the same 
solitude, he would be conscious that he himself 
brought to it all its charms, and endued it with all 
its powers, and that his presence was to it like the 
rising of the sun, investing all its forms in loveliness 
and majesty. 

We have said that our admiration of Mr. Cole- 
ridge is unqualified when he makes us a partner of 
his retirement, leads us through the tangled wood, 
or teaches us with what spirit to listen to the nightin- 
gale. Not so when his subject is of a more ardent 
or lofty character. Here he as often disappoints as 
gratifies; and from being our absolute guide and 
instructor, sinks into the writer whose declamation 
may or may not be good. When he would represent 
the fiercer passions of the mind—when he would be 
powerful or sublime, it is at least an even chance 
whether he fail or succeed ; and the reader may pro- 
nounce one paragraph to be of the highest species 
of poetry, and condemn the next as laboured extra- 
vagance or simple raving. The Hymn before Sun- 
rise, in the Valley of Chamouny is remarkable for 
this alternate disappearance and revival of the poet’s 
genius. The following lines, for instance, are ex- 
cellent :— 

“ And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 

Who called you forth from night and utter death, 

From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 

For ever shattered, and the same for ever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ?” 

Yet how different is the answer to this, and other 
questions of the same kind? It is, at the same time, 
deafening and monotonous :— 

“ God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer! and let the ice-plains echo God! 

God! sing ye meadow-streams with giadsome voice ! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 

And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God !” 

But it is time to pass on to the other poems in the 
coilection. We admire, in common with most peo- 
ple, the wild and vigorous fancy which dictated the 
ancient mariner; but we entirely dissent from those 
who would name it, as a favourable specimen of the 
genius of Coleridge. The tale is admirably told, 
and of all the vehicles that Death has been furnished 
with, the skeleton ship is by far the most appropriate, 
and we wish some poet would provide him with as 
suitable a one for his land excursions, But, not to 
mention some absurd ideas that it contains, we pro- 
test against that being exaggerated into the sublime, 
which is fitted only to amuse :—a phantasmagoria 
with all its vividness, never once deceives us 
into a belief of its reality. Asa fable, we cannot see 
the propriety of sinking the whole of the crew, with 
the exception of the very man, whose wanton cruelty 
it was the object of the tale to punish. This is 
throwing overboard all except Jonah. Neither is it 
altogether consistent with the story itself, that the 
crew should ultimately perish. Death and Life-in- 
Death play for their lives, and Life-in-Death wins, 
Whoever this creature may be, she is, at least, some- 
thing different from Death—she cannot mean drown- 
ing. 

Cain is another of those productions on which 
wide differences of opinion will exist. For our- 
selves we cannot endure to be reading, and not know 
what is meant. Now who, or what, is this shape? 
and which of the thousand and one sects of theolo- 
gians has furnished him with his mythology? Yet 
in spite of our perplexity, we are impressed through- 
out with a causeless and undefined melancholy, and 
quite forget, as we read the concluding lines, that 
we have understood so little of what preceded them, 
*‘ and they three passed over the white sands between 
the rocks, silent as the shadows.” 

Christabel is an unpleasant riddling poem, from 
which we rise with a feeling little short of disgust. 
The poetical diction of this writer, in his best works, 
is extremely pure, and, as far as we know, without a 
fault. He has greatly assisted in banishing from our 





poetry those affected modes of speech, those classical 
allusions and conventional phrases, forming altoge- 
ther a language in which no one ever thought or ex- 
pressed himself, till he sat down to make verses 
But in his just dislike to the rhymster’s verbiage, he 
has sometimes fallen into the opposite error—an 
error so frequent and so much to be regretted in 
Wordsworth—of being trivial and silly : as though 
simplicity alone were a sufficient excellence, and to 
show of a subject that it is not tinsel, were proof po- 
sitive of its being gold. In Christabel we meet with 
such lines as these :— 
* Sir Leoline, the baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff, which 

From her kennel beneath the rock, 

Maketh auswer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark, 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high,” &c. 


We shall be told that such lines as these are writ- 
ten upon principle. So much the worse; for it is a 
very bad principle. 

Of the tragedies : Zapolya continually presents a 
bustling and agitated scene, which takes little hold 
upon the reader’s sympathy, and affords no oppor- 
tunities for the display of the poet’s peculiar excel- 
lencies. Remorse, on the contrary, is replete with 
the most exquisite poetry ; but not, perhaps, of that 
kind which would be called dramatic. What we 
have said of the genius of Coleridge is here strikingly 
illustrated, and no one can fail to observe how far 
superior he is when he represents the tender grief of 
Theresa, than when he has to manage the remorse of 
Ordonio—the passion which gives its name to the 
tragedy. When any of the stronger emotions come 
before him, having no firm reliance on his own pow- 
ers, he immediately projects himself into a state of 
extreme mental agony, and describes a convulsion 
of the mind rather than a ruling passion. 

Of the merits of the translations which compose 
the third volume we are unable to judge; but as one 
ignorant of the original, we feel very grateful to Mr. 
Coleridge forthem. It has appeared to us that he 
has not heen too anxious to tranform itinto an English 
play, but has adhered as much as possible to the 
mode of thought of the German poet. He has thus, 
we flatter ourselves, given us a tolerable idea of the 
mind of Schiller,—the wisest object for a translator 
to aim at. 

We would once more, after the ungracious task 
of criticism, refer to the extreme delight, and we will 
add the benefit, which we have received from many 
of these poems, and which we hope often to revive. 
The collection of them that will stand the wear of 
ages will be much smaller than the present one, but 
it will be a volume as extensively read, and as ar- 
dently beloved, as any in the language, keeping alive 
every gentle and virtuous emotion, and kindling in 
the bosom of the pent-up citizen all and more than 
he could have felt in the fairest scene of nature. To 
apply his own words, 

——‘* So his fame 
Shall share in nature’s immortality, 

A venerable thing! and so his song 
Shall make all nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like nature !”’ 


[Like the Society for the Promotion of Useful 
Knowledge, we do not hold ourselves responsible 
for all the opinions that may be expressed in our 
work. We have the good fortune to reckon among 
our contributors persons of various shades of opinion, 
both upon subjects of passing interest and of perma- 
nent importance, and we are not so absurd as to 
compel all these persons to speak our language, or 
defend our ideas. The foregoing article, which 
we have received from a valuable and excellent 
contributor, by no means indicates that fervent 
admiration of the writings of Mr. Coleridge 
which we have already taken occasion to pro- 
fess, and which we shall often find excuses for pro- 
fessing again. Nevertheless, we have availed our- 








selves of it, not merely on account of the great ta- 
lent with which it is written, (for had the tone of 
it resembled that which pervades the criticisms on 
Mr. Coleridge that have appeared in some journals 
of considerable celebrity, we would not have given 
it insertion, though it had displayed as much abi- 
lity as those remarks have displayed ignorance and 
stupidity,) but because there is nothing in the spirit 
of it to which the profoundest worshipper of Mr. 
Coleridge can object. On any other subject we 
should not have thought these observations neces- 
sary, but it would be rank cowardice in those who 
firmly believe Mr. Coleridge to be the greatest man 
now living, not to take every possible opportunity of 
avowing that opinion. Mr. Coleridge has affronted 
the reading public by attempting to enlighten it; 
and of course, therefore, his name has been a by- 
word of insult among all the vile mob sycophants 
of the English press, from the infamous scribe who 
reviewed the lay sermons for Mr. Jeffrey down 
to the dirty pack who live by lying for the newspa- 
pers. To say that the abuse of such writers as these 
has had no other effect than to increase our venera- 
tion for the subject of it, would be nothing; but we 
are glad to have this opportunity of declaring, that 
even the excellent spirit and ingenious writing of our 
contributor have not seduced us from our allegiance 
to this great poet-philosopher. | 





NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS. 





Notions of the Americans, picked up by a Travelling 
Bachelor, In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 936. London, 
1828. Colburn. 


Wiruovt thinking so highly of the author of The 
Spy and The Pilot as most of his countrymen, and 
many of our own, we have always regarded him as 
a clever and extraordinary man. As to the form of 
his writings, an imitator, yet in his way of moulding 
that form exhibiting qualities which betoken a strong 
originality ; as to the subjects of his writings, an 
adventurer, who displays as much courage as if he 
were only sailing in the track of his predecessors, 
and were himself an old and practised navigator: an 
author who has been able to obtain popularity by 
describing, to the inhabitants of a thinly-peopled 
country, possessing comparatively little sympathy 
with each others habits and pursuits, the manners of 
the men who occupy its most distant and insulated 
extremities,—and a man who, with every possible 
prejudice against him, has raised himself into one of 
the novel-classics of this nation likewise, must not 
be hastily disparaged for any faults or eccentricities 
of which he may be guilty. That he is destitute of 
humour and pathos; that he is continually vulgar; 
that he repeats himself in every tale, and often seve- 
ral times in the same tale; that in spite of the power 
exhibited in some of his scenes, there is an indis- 
tinctness and cloudiness over them all, which pre- 
vents us from forming a very clear idea of the indivi- 
duals who figure in them; that, however we may be 
struck with any novel of his, we are always particu- 
larly glad when we are able to express our approba- 
tion of it, by having arrived at the conclusion; all 
this we acknowledge ; and still we hold Mr. Cooper 
to be the nearest approach to a man of genius that 
has yet appeared in America. 

The announcement of a book, by such a man, on 
the character and manners of his countrymen, has 
necessarily éxcited a good deal of attention. Most 
persons have been long wishing for a book of this 
description. Every one is tired of the loose strag- 
gling “‘ notions of the Americans,” with which our 
English travellers have favoured us. Every one sees 
how these notions were got at, and what they are 
worth ; that they are picked up by men of different 
parties, predilections, tastes, and habits; some of 
them going out with a determination to like every 
thing, some to hate every thing, and some of a 
more refined and calculating dishonesty than either, 
with a determination to find every thing just different 
from what the previous opinions (which they as- 
sign themselves,) would have led them to expect ; 
that these men wilfully contrive to be thrown into 
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the circumstances which will most nearly confirm 
the views they are resolved to form; that, conse- 
quently, even those of them who are the most consci- 
entious about bringing facts to support their asser- 
tions, always take care, in the first instance, to choose 
their facts; that even if (which from the charac- 
ters of the parties we have in general no reason 
to believe,) any of these contradictory statements 
are true, yet they would not be true as conveying 
any idea of America or Americans; and that even 
if we put them altogether, assuming each to be the 
description of some particular class, we shall not ar- 
rive at the knowledge we require, seeing that we can 
never understand a whole people by understanding 
all the separate classes that compose it, but only by 
seeing them in their relations to each other. From 
these faults, we had a right to expect that an Ameri- 
can author would be free; and though we, of course, 
knew tolerably well that their place would be sup- 
plied by a great deal of partiality, and probably a 
good deal of pompousness and blustering, we yet 
thought that these were slight evils, for which we 
could easily make allowances, and which would not 
materially disturb our calculations; but when we 
saw, not merely a Yankee, but such a Yankee as 
Mr. Cooper, had undertaken the task, our hopes be- 
came very great indeed. We thought we could 
assure ourselves, that he would feel the importance 
of the subject, that he would be aware of the stum- 
bling blocks, which every Englishman would expect 
him to trip over, and would carefully avoid them ; 
that he would attempt nothing so much as to di- 
minish our prejudices, by showing in what a clear, 
manly, fair way, an American could write about 
Americans; and if we thought him in danger, per- 
haps it was rather from that over-careful impartiality 
which a writer, who feels himself liable to such sus- 
picions might be tempted to affect. 

In these over-flattering expectations we have been 
disappointed. Mr. Cooper bas produced a book, in 
which we can see something to admire, from which 
something may be learned, but not the book we 
looked for at his hands. He has run head-foremost 
into all the pitfalls which we thought were so well 
marked out, that it required only ordinary prudence 
to avoid them. He talks big where he should rea- 
son; indulges in fine writing, when we want facts ; 
and falls into extacies of enthusiasm about his coun- 
try’s deeds, when a good citizen, who wished to prove 
their excellence, would have written a few simple 
sentences. This is to us a subject of deep regret. 
It is not that we cannot pardon such excesses, nay, 
where the sentiment is not entirely bastard, can 
even respect the utterer of them; but a man of 
sense and a patriot ought to have suflicient courage 
to forego the pleasure of writing, for the sake of be- 
ing useful: he has no right, when he could remove 
a prejudice against his country to heighten it, for the 
sake of gratifying his vanity, or even of indulging his 
better feelings; he is bound to consider the honour 
of his nation as identified with his own, and never to 
hazard its incurring disgrace through his weakness. 
Mr. Cooper has not remembered this, and his book 
will consequently, we fear, do more harm than good. 

We find a fault in the structure or fable, or 
rather, perhaps, in the management of it. By 
making himself a foreigner, the author is com- 
pelled to note down his intelligence as he receives it, 
and surmise before he can be convinced. But Mr. 
Cooper is too impatient, too ingenuous, too imbued 
with his conclusions, to stop at the premises. He 
describes his glimpses of ideas where every reader is 
persuaded that the whole idea has been revealed. 
He “ thinks he sees” that which any one can assure 
him he hus seen over and over again with full cer- 
tainty and satisfaction. 

This js trifling with ong’s discernment ; but it is 
an insignificant fault compared with others which 
must affect the credit of the entire work. The most 
glaring of these is the desperate effort throughout to 
magnify all the mole-hills into mountains. Why, 
Mr. Cooper, why shouldst thou have a microscopic 
eye? Why choose the heroic for the didactic mea- 
sure; and depict your excellent compatriots as such 
heroes and heroines, where it was your part to paint 





them to the letter, as they live, and move, and have 
their being? A laureat or a lover could not bemore 
superlative ; but laureats and lovers have no free 
will, which surely, in your case, must have been 
crooked by some strange bias, if it dictated such 
monotonous sentiments as these. It is not easy to 
measure objects, unless we are assured of the purity 
of the medium through which they are viewed ; and 
it is necessary to take note of the refraction, and re- 
flection, and aberration, and eccentricity of Mr. 
Cooper’s mind to account for the hobgoblin aspect 
of his men and women, the very long shadows they 
cast even so far as our distant England,—the hang- 
ing-garden look of his marshes,—the Chinese walls 
all about his fields and meadows,—the number of 
Eves, without one apple,—the Anakiades-sort of men, 
not cics vv Beotos s1a4,—in short, the general phan- 
tasmagoric effect of his whole picture. We fancy 
we here perceive the over-zeal of a man who, having 
a sense of being maltreated, spits fire and fury to 
elevate himself to a decent level. Itis no uncom- 
mon thing to hear the most modest person in aroom 
talk the most loudly and long, from very fear of 
seeming so; and Mr. Cooper’s throes may be attri- 
butable to a consciousness, “ that the great majority 
of that nation, (England,) neither think nor care in 
the least about a people so remote, and who have 
never acted aconspicuous part in the struggles of 
their own hemisphere ;” and ‘ that three out of four 
of the inhabitants of Europe not only believe we are 
a people of barbarous manners, but that we have, to 
say the least, but doubtful claims to be computed 
among the descendants of Japhet at all.’ His en- 
larged views of the present will perhaps excuse the 
gigantic perspective which he has sketched of the 
future. But here he colours his report with some 
positive calculations which seem to us one of the 
most important parts of the entire work. These are 
scattered through both volumes ; but one, in particu- 
lar, referring to the maritime prospects of America, 
will be found in the second note, p. 449 of the first 
volume, upon a passage in an earlier part, which we 
will here extract. 

‘The tendency to the sea, which the American 
has manifested since the earliest of the colonial es- 
tablishments, is, no doubt, to be ascribed originally 
to the temper of his ancestors. Nothing can be 
more absurd, however, than to argue, that although 
peculiar circumstances drew him on the ocean, dur- 
ing the continuance of the late and general hostili- 
ties, he will return to his fertile vallies and vast 
prairies, now that competitors for the profits of com- 
merce and navigation are arising among the former 
belligerents. The argument implies an utter igno- 
rance of history, no less than of the character and 
sagacity of a people who are never tardy to discover 
their individual interests. It is, notwithstanding, 
often urged with so much pertinacity, as to savour 
much more of the conclusions of what we hope for, 
than of what our reason would teach us to believe. 
The fact is, there never bas been a period, since so- 
ciety was first firmly organized in their country, 
when the Anglo-Americans have not possessed a 
tonnage greater, in proportion to their population 
means, than that of any other people, some of the 
small commercial cities, perhaps, alone excepted. 
This was true, even previously to their revolution, 
when the mother country monopolized all of trade 
and industry that the temper of the colonies would 
bear, and it is true now, to an extent of which you 
have probably no suspicion. The present population 
of the United States may be computed at 12,000,000, 
while the amount of shipping materially exceeds 
1,400,000 tons. Assuming that amount, however, 
it gives one ton to every eight and a half of the in- 
habitants. The tonnage of the British empire is in 
round numbers, 2,500,000, This, divided among 
the 23,000,000 of the British islands alone, would 
give but one ton to every nine of the inhabitants. 
In this calculation the vast difference in wealth is 
forgotten. But by the British empire, we are to 
understand Canada, the West Indies, and all the 
vast possessions which are tributary to the wealth 
and power of that great nation. I know not whe- 
ther the shipping employed in the East Indies ought 





to be enumerated in the amount named. If it is, 
you will see the disproportion in favour of America 
is enormous. But assuming that it is not, it be- 
comes necessary to add several millions for their 
other dependencies. There is, however, still another 
point of view in which this comparison should, with 
strict justice, be made, A large proportion of the 
people of the United States are so situated, that in 
the nature of things they cannot turn much, if any, 
of their attention to navigation. If the slaves and 
the inhabitants of the new states, where the esta- 
blishments are still too infant to admit of such a de- 
velopment of their resources, be deducted from the 
whole amount of the population, it will not leave 
more than 7,000,000 of souls in possession of those 
districts in which navigation can be supposed at all 
to exist. The latter, too, will include all those states 
that are called interior, where time has not been 
given to effect any thing like a natural division of 
the employments of men. The result will show, that 
the Americans, relatively considered, are addicted 
to navigation, as compared with Great Britain, in 
the proportion of more than seven to five.” 

If our list of charges is to be still further extended, 
it certainly should include that of bad taste. We 
say nothing of the constant references to Great Bri- 
tain, made invariably in a spirit of unworthy and 
impolitic exultation. We say nothing of his select- 
ing the mother-country for the object of every com- 
parison which may be made to her disadvantage. 
This unhappy course has had a precedent in our 
own writings, and we cannot quarrel with a due 
recrimination. But the pacific professions of Mr. 
Cooper are tuo frequent and too plausible to be for- 
gotten, and it is scarce possible, in connection with 
these professions, to avoid feeling that this same 
course is the very one whose results Mr. Cooper 
pretends so honestly to dread; that no sympathy 
between the nations can be effectually secured until 
such a course is abandoned. But, as we have said 
before, our tongues are tied as to this point; and 
we must return to the minor peccadillos, 

Why then will Mr. Cooper persist in talking, and 
writing, and thinking about women? The sex never 
exercised a more unfortunate fascination than in his 
case. Of all popular writers, he has least succeeded 
in describing or dreaming of them; and yet he can 
never keep himself out of their way. His notions 
of female delicacy are like the efforts of an inferior 
artist in delineating a fine lady—rough, awkward, 
and ungainly. His apologies for the manners of his 
countrywomen are as lame and gauche as we should 
expect to hear from the mouths of the women he de- 
scribes. We are not prejudiced ; we take no party- 
statements of this nice case ; but rely on the impres- 
sions left on our minds by the female characters 
whom he has himself portrayed in his different tales. 

One other instance of false judgment cannot pass 
muster. In the midst of the most philosophic and 
exalted reflections, there is a vein of puny, pettish, 
infantine bickering, in which he exhibits the feeling 
of a child towards some hostile toy, and quarrels 
with all the bagatelles he can encounter. Would it 
be believed that in a calm and serious disquisition, 
he should think it worth his while to defend from 
aspersion, or rather attack the aspersions themselves 
that the English have thrown aM some American 
peculiarities of speech? Would it seem reasonable 
that after some very impassioned sentences on this 
theme, he should thus think it necessary to con- 
clude :— 

“‘ Do those who preside over the publications in 
question, believe that the art of objurgation is un- 
known in their own country? I can tell them from 
close observation, that sentences are daily and hourly 
uttered in London itself, which, though they may 
want, and commonly do want, the miserable inge- 
nuity of those they quote, fail in none of the blas- 
phemy. ‘ Pretty considerable,’ is always dignified 
with italics; and the President of the United States 
is luckly if it be not interpolated into his annual 
message; but it may appear, as it does appear, in 
page 64, lines 6 and 7, of the famous Reflections on 
the French Revolution, by the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, in Roman insignificance !” 
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The same vindication will be found repeatedly. 
Here is another instance :— 

“¢ There is that in the manner of a New England- 
man, when he most startles you by his familiarity, 
which proves he means no harm. The common, 
vulgar account of such questions, as ‘ How far are 
you travelling, stranger? and where do you come 
from? and what may your name be ?’ if ever true, 
is now a gross caricature. The New Englandman 
is too kind in all his habits to call any man stranger. 
His usual address is ‘ friend,’ or sometimes he com- 
pliments a stranger of a gentlemanly appearance 
with the title of * squire.’ 7 

The rambling style of the book makes it impos- 
sible for us to give a fair abstract of its contents 
without literally copying the index. We had marked 
one or two passages for quotation, but must content 
ourselves with the description of the drawing-room 
of a president's wife :— 

‘“(n the succeeding Wednesday, Mrs. Monroe 
opened her doors to all the world. No invitation 
was necessary, it being the usage for the wife of the 
president to receive once a fortnight during the ses- 
sion, without distinction of persons. I waited for 
this evening with more curiosity than any that [ re- 
member ever to have sighed for. I could not ima- 
gine what would be the result. To my fancy, a 
more hazardous experiment could not be attempted. 
‘ How dare she risk the chance of insult—of degra- 
dation? or how can she tolerate the vulgarity and 
coarseness to which she must be exposed ?’ was the 
question I put to Cadwallader. ‘ Nous verrons,’ 
was the phlegmatic answer. 

““We reached the white house at nine. The court, 
(or rather the grounds,) was filled with carriages, 
and the company was arriving in great numbers, 
On this occasion two or three additional drawing- 
rooms were opened, though the frugality of congress 
has prevented them from finishing the principal re- 
ception-room of the building. [ will acknowled ze 
the same sort of surprise that f felt at the Castle Gir- 
den fcte, at finding the assemblage so respectable, .n 
air, dress, and deportment. Determined to know 
exactly in what view to consider this ceremony, [ 
gave my companion no peace until every thing was 
explained. 

** The ‘evening’ at the White House, or the draw- 
ing-room, as it is sometimes pleasantly called, is in 
fact a collection of all classes of people who choose 
to go tothe trouble and expense of appearing in 
dresses suited to an ordinary evening party. lam 
not sure that even dress is much regarded; for I 
certainly saw a good many men therein boots. The 
females were all neatly and properly attired, though 
few were ornamented with jewelry. Of course the 
poorer and labouring classes of the community would 
find little or no pleasure in such ascene. They con- 
sequently stay away. The infamous, if known, 
would not be admitted ; for it is a peculiar conse- 
quence of the high tone of morals in this country, 
that grave and notorious offenders rarely presume to 
violate the public feeling by invading society. Per- 
haps if Washigton were a large town, the ‘ even- 
ings’ could not exist; but as it is, no inconvenience 
is experienced. 

“Squeezing through the crowd, we achieved a 
prssage toa partof the room where Mrs. Monroe 
vas standing, surrounded by a bevy of female friends. 
After making our bows here, we sought the president. 
The latter had posted himself at the top of the room, 
where he remained most of the evening, shaking 
hands with all who approached. Near him stood 
all the secretaries, and a great number of the most 
distinguished men of the nation. Cadwallader 
pointed out the different judges, and several mem- 
bers of both houses of congress, whose reputations 
were quite familiar tome. Individuals of import- 
ance from all.parts of the Union were also here, and 
were employed in the manner usual to such scenes. 
Thus far the ‘evening’ would have been like any 
other excessively crowded assembly; but while my 
eyes were roving over the different faces, they acci- 
dentally fell on one they knew. It was the master 
of an inn, in one of the larger towns. My friend 
and myself had passed a fortnight in his house. I 








“ * Yes, | have just shaken hands with him,’ re- 
turned my friend, coolly. ‘‘ He keeps an excellent 
tavern, vou must allow; and, what is more, had not 
that circumstance been the means of your making 
his acquaintance, you might have mistaken him for 
one of the magnates of the land. I understand your 
look, Count de —, better than you understand 
the subject at which you are smiling. Fancy, fora 
moment, that this assembly were confined to a hun- 
dred or two, like those eminent men you see col- 
lected in that corner, and to these beautiful and re- 
markably delicate women you see standing near us; 
in what, except name, would it be inferior to the best 
collections of your side of the ocean? You need 
not apologize, for we understand one another per- 
fectly. I know Europe rather better than you know 
America, for the simple reason, that one part of Eu- 
rope is so much like another, that it is by no means 
an abstruse study, so far as mere manners are con- 
cerned ; whereas, in America, there exists a state of 
things that is entirely new. We will make the com- 
parison, not in the way you are at this moment em- 
ployed in doing, but in the way common sense dic- 
tates. 

‘** It is very true that you meet here a great variety 
of people of very many conditions of life. This per- 
son you see on my left is a shopkeeper from New 
York : no—not the one in black, but the genteel- 
looking man in blue—I dare say you took him for 
an attaché of one of the legations. And this lovely 
creature, who demeans herself with so much elegance 
and propriety, is the daughter of a mechanic of Bal- 
timore. In this manner we might dissect half the 
company, perhaps; some being of better, and some 
of worse, exteriors. But what does it all prove? 
Not that the President of the United States is obliged 
to throw open his doors to the rabble, as you might 
be tempted to call it, for he is under no sort of obli- 
gation to’ open his doors to any body; but he 
chooses to see the world, and he must do one of two 
things. fle must make invidious and difficult selec- 
tions, which, in a public man, would excite just re- 
marks in a government like ours, or he must run the 
hazard of remaining three or four hours in a room 
filled with a promiscuous assembly. He has wisely 
chosen the latter,’ ”’ 








JOHNSTONE’S SPECIMENS OF THE POETS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, and Narrative 
Poets of Great Britain, from Chaucer to the Pre- 
sent Day: with a Preliminary Sketch of the His- 
tory of Karly English Poetry, and Buwgraphical 
and Critical Notices. By Joun Jounsrone, 
Editor of Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry. 
pp. 560. Edinburgh, 1828. Oliver and Boyd. 

“Tur design of this volume,” says the compiler, 

** so far as is compatible with its limits, is to exhibit 

the developement and progress of English poetry, 

by a selection of specimens of its fairest productions, 
arranged in order.” An arduous and ambitious un- 
dertaking this, and more particularly so within those 
narrow limits to which the present Editor has 
thought it expedient to confine himself. We have 
some doubts, whether works of this description, 
however excellent the selection and arrangement, 
can much conduce to the pleasure or utility of the 
mass of readers. True it is, that there exist many 
with neither leisure nor opportunity for searching 
through the countless treasures of our national 
poetry, who yet possess minds far more readily re- 
sponsive to the impulses of feeling and imagination 
than the majority of the wealthy or the powerful,— 
many who are in the highest degree capable of en- 
joying and appreciating those master-spirits of true 
poetry, who address themselves not to the tastes of 
the ephemerally great, or the sympathies of the 
rigidly exclusive, but to those unalterable principles 
of man’s nature, which are ever found least shorn of 
their original brightness, least dimmed, and smother- 
ed, and perverted in those to whom fortune has 


granted no dispensation from the necessity of intellec- 
tual culture,x—whom worldly elevation has not be- 
trayed into regarding their own kind with disposi- 
tions more contemptuous than benevolent. To such 
it is indeed desirable that some snatches of that 
beauty should be afforded which they are debarred 
from thoroughly surveying. But where—until the 
exact canons of true taste, if there be such, are more 
fully revealed, or the similarity of education has 
much further contracted the diversities of opinion, 
where shall we find a purveyor adequately skilful for 
the diversified wants of their intellectual appetite. 
There may be many minds susceptible of poetical 
beauty, yet from dissimilarity of constitution, each 
may require beauty of a different kind; nay, it will 
seldom happen that the admirers of the same author 
can take pleasure in the same passages, and yet each 
may fix on something of real and eminent merit. 
Indeed if we speak of poets of the first class, it is 
granted to very few to feel and understand more than 
a branch or a portion of their excellence. Passing by 
Shakspeare, the complete cycle of whose powers 
we will be bold to say, no mind has ever embraced, 
or been capable of embracing, it may be doubted 
whether more than one or two individuals exist, who 
can enter into all the beauties of such writers as 
Milton or Wordsworth. The same thoughts and the 
same feelings as those of the poet, though perhaps 
less vividly impressed, less clearly defined, must 
have passed through the mind of the reader at one 
time or other; it may be that his remembrance of 
them is shadowy and indistinct; it may be that a 
deficiency in power of language has quite forbidden 
his giving effective utterance to them; but still he 
must have noted them springing up spontaneously 
within himself, or he is not capable of appreciating 
them in others; he does not fully understand or feel 
the merits of his author. To use a familiar illustra- 
tion, the mind of the reader must sing, as it were, a 
second to that of the poet, it must harmonize with 
his throughout, though it has not his power and ex- 
ecution. In proportion as we are able to do this, 
we become judges and admirers of the writer, but 
as none can do it thoroughly, it follows that the 
same passages cannot be prized most highly by dif- 
ferent readers. [t is impossible, therefore, that any 
one person, however great his care and skill, can 
make a collection of extracts from a great number of 
poets of all styles and all degrees of merit, so as to 
give entire satisfaction. Speaking of ourselves as 
individuals, without critical arrogance or assumption, 
we confess that many of the specimens selected from 
our poets by Mr. Johnstone, do not appear the most 
favourable he might have given of their respective 
merits. He seems a devout and catholic admirer of 
Wordsworth : why then did he give us the introduc- 
tion to the White Doe, and the Sonnet written at 
Dover, and not the Platonic Ode, or Tintern Abbey, 
or The Linnet? [le speaks with reverence of the 
genius of Shelley; why did he extract only some 
trifles which seem experiments of that great poet in 
styles foreign to his own, and not one word of Alas- 
tor, or the Revolt of Islam? Qn this head we have 
however a heavier charge against him, for he has 
not spoken of the errors of that rash and most un- 
fortunate man, with that mildness and liberality we 
should have expected from the general tone of his 
biographical notices. If, as he expresses it, Shelley 
deigned not to ** submit to the hard and tyrannical 
necessity of living, acting, and thinking, as became 
an English gentleman,” he should have remembered 
by how many pangs this heterodoxy was atoned for ; 
if he violated the rules and burst through the tram- 
mels of society, he should have remembered that the 
poet found too late that man was not designed to 
live alone, and spoke of himself in after days with a 
heart-breaking pathos, as one ‘* companionless 
"mong men, as one 
“¢ Neglected and apart, 

A lerd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart.” 

Why, too, has Mr. Johnstone permitted his Scottish 


predilections to influence him so far as to introduce 
such transitory productions as those of Malcolm, 





Moir, Cunningham, Pringle, and M‘Diarmid, into 
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a miscellany designed for lasting use? We might 
notice other, as we think, erroneous selections, from 
living poets. The earlier writers are treated much 
more ably, and some very beautiful trifles from 
authors comparatively unknown are introduced. 
The prefatory history of early English poetry is 
highly agreeable and instructive, and abounds with 
remarks that prove the writer's liberality and good 
taste. We shall close our notice with an extract 
from his very able character of Chaucer, for whom 
he entertains an admiration that we trust his example 
will impart to all who purchase this pleasing little 
book. 

“‘Chaucer’s perception of the beauty of the exter- 
nal world is shown in numerous instances through- 
out his works. It was happy and lively, delighting 
more in sunshine than gloom, in beauty rather than 
wildness or grandeur—often picturesque, seldom 
sublime. But though great in every walk, in the 
painting of living manners he has no preceding nor 
contemporary, and scarcely any succeeding rival. 
His genius has the accuracy of instinct in penetrat- 
ing the hiddden recesses of character. His Wife of 
Bath has more genuine humour than Dame Quickly, 
and more truth of character. The knight is a model 
of the noble-minded soldier and gentleman of the 
age of Chaucer; and the accomplished ’squire, a 
Sir Philip Sydney of twenty-one nurturing ‘ high 
thoughts in a heart of courtesy.’ It would be a 
compliment to the fine lady of modern times, to liken 
her to the nicely-bred, pious, tender-hearted, and 
agreeably-affected young prioress, who mingles reli- 
gion and sentiment so delicately, wearing on her 
bracelets the motto—Amor vincit omnia, beneath a 
crowned A, even on this vowed pilgrimage, and la- 
vishing her caresses, the softness of her tender heart, 
on ‘small houndes’ and other pets. Chaucer's vo- 
luptuous Monk, the buck-parson of that day—who 
loved hunting, hawks, and hounds, rode a palfrey 
‘as brown as a berry,’ fastened his hood with a curi- 
ously-wrought gold pin ina ‘ love-knotte,’ and loved 
‘a fat swan best of any roast’—has been happily 
amplified in Pryor Aymer in Ivanhoe; he certainly 
existed previously in the Canterbury Tales. The 
Clerk, the Miller, the Wife of Bath, with very slight 
modifications, are among us yet. The Franklin has 
either been driven to remote places or across the At- 
lantic,—but the breed survives. The same bustling 
lawyer still attends the courts; the learned doctor 
may yet be found in many villages and small towns; 
the pardoner and friar have disguised their mirth un- 
der a thicker cloak,—the name and the costume are 
changed, but the character remains fixed, or nearly 
so. The poor parson, ‘rich in holy thoughts and 
good works,’—‘ whose parish is wide, and houses far 
asunder,’—‘ who dwelt at home, and kepte well his 
fold,’—is still to be found in all his original aposto- 
lic simplicity and heavenly-mindedness, in many a 
remote parish of these three kingdoms, whether as 
Romish priest, English curate, or Scottish presbyter ; 
and near him we may still find his brother the 
ploughman, notwithstanding the increase of wealth, 
the turnip-husbandry, and the thrashing machine.” 


“~ errree “~ 
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Constabl ’s Misce llun S, 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 
Berit. London, 1828. 

Some of the southern readers of Mr. Constable’s 

Miscellany will take alarm, we fear, at the fondness 

which its conductors evince for subjects of which the 

interest is principally confined to Scotland. Burns, 
indeed, belongs to all nations and kindreds, and even 
if the task of writing his biography had fallen into 
less able hands than Mr. Lockhart’s, no one would 
have complained of any number of pages which his 
countrymen might have thought fit to devote to his 
memory, especially as every thing connected with it 
must be much less a theme for national vanity than 
for national humiliation. But Mary, Queen of 

Scots, is a dangerous topic, and we doubt whether 

any English reader will take up the present life of 

her, with the slightest prepossession in favour of an 
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author, who appears at the eleventh hour, to elucidate 
the worn out questions which it involves. Mr. Bell’s 
work is not well calculated to remove this prejudice. 
He is one of those Scotchmen who have been com- 
pletely spoiled for historians, by fancying that Hume 
is the model of a philosophical narrator, and that the 
best way to become one, is to imitate him as closely 
as the difference of talent will permit. The peculia- 
rity which is most remarkable in Hume, and which 
has procured him the reputation of a philosopher 
among unthinking people, is his practice of contem- 
plating the men and circumstances of all ages from 
the same point—of never for an instant laying aside 
his own identity to become one with the beings 
whom he is describing. A man who prescribes to 
himself such a rule—is nearly sure of being generally 
reverenced ; for the class with which a man, either in 
society or in his writings, refuses to mix, will infalli- 
bly regard him as their superior. There needs, how- 
ever, some manner and address to carry off this as- 
sumption—and this, which Hume possessed in a re- 
markable degree, is utterly wanting in most of his 
imitators. While reading their attempts at history, 
we instantly perceive the absurdity of that mode of 
regarding events, which in him seemed to indicate 
such a learned spirit—we see that, instead of its be- 
ing characteristic of a wise man to hold himself aloof 
from the age of ‘which he writes, and to measure it 
by the rules of his own, his first labour should be to 
divest himself of all that belongs merely to his per- 
sonality, and taking with him only those permanent 
and universal principles by which the events of all 
times are tobe judged, to place himself in the midst 
of the circumstances by which the actors in the trans- 
actions he narrates were surrounded, to learn their 
views, study their language, see the actions of their 
contemporaries—as they saw them—and expect the 
coming of events in times since past, but which were 
then only subjects for guess or calculation, or in- 
spired prophecy. To accomplish this object in its 
fullest extent, a man must be the greatest of philoso- 
phers,—and this we do not require. All we ask is, 
that writers should not affect the opposite course ;—= 
should not fancy themselves very enlightened per- 
sons—because they are not doing that which it re- 
quires the most consummate enlightenment to be 
ableto do. 

Mr. Bell fancies this. He talks of Knox and 
the reformers of the 16th century, with a self-sa- 
tisfied superciliousness, which contrasts most ludi- 
crously with his evident incapacity of understanding 
the characters and actions of these remarkable men. 
He evidently is exceedingly pleased with the acute- 
ness which has enabled him to discover that Knox 
did not turn out his toes as presbyterian divines in 
the 19th century are expected to do—that he did not 
conduct himself as becomingly in the queen’s pre- 
sence as Mr. Bell would have done, and that he was 
altogether many removes off a perfect courtier and 
gentleman. Every one knows to what account 
Hume could turn such circumstances as these by 
his dexterous way of introducing them, without ap- 
pearing to consider them of much impertance, and 
perhaps few persons have not felt their respect for 
the deep and wonderful qualities of the great heroes 
of the Scotch reformation of this 16th, and the Eng- 
lish one of the 17th century,—somewhat diminished 
by his skilful method of giving an artificial promi- 
nence to these accidental deficiencies. 

We do not know that we could offer any bet- 
ter receipt for the cure of such persons’ fastidiousness 
than the perusal of Mr. Bell’s book, in which errors 
of taste and the narrow feelings of the day, instead of 
being sneered at, are treated with a puerile solemnity, 
which really makes the historian considerably more 
ridiculous than the persons he is laughing at. Wit- 
ness the following paragraph :— 

‘Knox proceeds to reprobate, in the severest 
terms, the unhallowed amusements which Mary per- 
mitted at Holyrood House. ‘So soon as ever her 
French fillocks, fiddlers, and others of that band, got 
the house alone, there might be seen skipping not 
very comely for honest women. Her common talk 
was, in secret, that she saw nothing in Scotland but 
gravity, which was altogether repugnant to her na- 





ture, for she was brought up in joyeusitye.’ If Knox 
really believed in the omens he talks of, or thought 
the less of a young and beautiful woman for indulg- 
ing in innocent recreation, his judgment is to be pi- 
tied. If he, in truth, did not give any credence to 
the one, and saw no sin in the other, his candour 
and sincerity cannot be very highly praised.” 

What does this prove? That Knox was an into- 
lerant man. But who ever doubted it. And does 
it not prove much more the intolerance of a writer 
in the 19th century, who cannot forgive an intole- 
rance, which was the product of obviously deep 
principle, into a necessarily imperfect education. 

With the mere details of Mr. Bell’s biography, we 
have not much fault to find. He treats with some 
gy | the most troublesome crisis in Mary's life, 
for an historian of her party to manage; and there 
is some originality in the arguments by which he 
attempts to prove that she was always an advo- 
cate for toleration, and to settle the question of 
her beauty. It may be inferred, from our puritani- 
cal remarks on Knox, that this last is a question in 
which we do not take much interest. But this would 
be a very hasty conclusion. Considered apart from 
the great consequences which they produced in their 
country, there is a certain picturesque interest about 
the early reformers, upon which it is very pleasant 
to dwell. Now, as the contemplation of the beauty 
of a form we have never seen, is only the contempla- 
tion of the ideal—the abstract beauty, it is, in fact, a 
moral feeling, and, consequently, is akin to the mo- 
ral feeling that induces us to contemplate that other 
beauty which resides not in outward forms, but in 
the actions of our fellowmen. It may be, that we are 
still exercising the same faculty, and are making no 
greater transition, than from a picture of Rembrandt 
to one of Claude—when, after having fixed our 
thoughts long enough upon the stern sublimity of 
character in some elder reformer, we let them wan- 
der to the fair cheeks and brilliant eyes and exquisite 
form of Mary Stuart. 

At any rate, the subject is of such interest, that 
we cannot resist the pleasure of copying the follow- 
ing really important passage from Mr. Lell’s life :— 

“« Generally speaking, Mary's features were more 
Grecian than Roman, though without the insipidity 
that would have attached to them, had they been ex- 
actly regular. Her nose exceeded a little the Gre- 
cian proportion in length. Her hair was very nearly 
of the same colour as James V.’s—dark yellow, or 
auburn, and, like his, clustered in luxuriant ringlets. 
Iler eyes, which some writers, misled by the thou- 
sand blundering portraits of her scattered every- 
where, conceive to have been grey, or blue, or hazel, 
—were of a chesnut colour,—darker, yet matching 
well with her auburn hair, Her brow was high, 
open, and prominent. Her lips were full and ex- 
pressive, as the lips of the Stuarts generally were ; 
and she had a small dimple in her chin. Hler com- 
plexion was clear, and very fair, without a great 
deal of colour in her cheeks. Her mother was a 
woman of large stature, and Mary was also above 
the common size. Her person was finely propor- 
tioned, and her carriage exceedingly graceful and 
dignified. 

“In this description of Mary’s personal appear- 
ance, we have placed a good deal of reliance on the 
research and accuracy of Chalmers. It will be ob- 
served, that our account differs, in many essential 
particulars, from that of Robertson, who says— 
‘ Mary’s hair was black, though, according to the 
fashion of that age, she frequently wore borrowed 
locks, and of different colours. Her eyes were a 
dark grey; her complexion was exquisitely fine ; 
and her hands and arms remarkably delicate, both 
as to shape and colour, Her stature was of an 
height that rose to the majestic.” Where Robertson 
discovered that Mary’s hair was black, or her eyes 
grey, he does not mention. That her eyes were not 
black, we have the direct testimony of Beal, clerk to 
the privy council of England, who was ordered by 
Cecil to be present at the death of the Scottish 
queen, and who describes her as having ‘ chesnut- 
coloured eyes.’ As to her hair and her other fea- 
tures, though Melville, in his memoirs, certainly 
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seems to imply that the former was auburn, yet, as 
he does not expressly sayso, we suspect correct con- 
clusions can be arrived at only by a reference to the 
best authenticated portraits which have been pre- 
served of Mary. This, however, is far from being a 
criterion by which opinions should be rashly formed. 
There are few persons in the whole range of history, 
likenesses of whom have been more eagerly sought 
after; and in proportion to the anxiety manifested 
to secure originals, has been the temptation to mis- 
lead and deceive. Almost all the paintings said to 
be originals of Mary Queen of Scots, are the impo- 
sitions of picture-dealers. When the demand for 
these paintings became general, it was not at all un- 
ususual to despatch emissaries over the Continent to 
pick up every picture, the costume and general ap- 
pearance of which in the least resembled the Scottish 
queen. During Mary’s life, and for some time after 
her death, the fame of her beauty, and the interest 
attached to her fortunes, induced numerous ladies of 
rank, who flattered themselves that they were like 
her, to have portraits painted in the style then well 
understood by the phrase d@ la Marie Stuart. There 
was, in particular, a celebrated Continental beauty 
of those days—a Countess of Mansfeldt—(we speak 
on the authority of a living artist of celebrity,) who 
resembled Mary in many particulars, and all whose 
portraits (nor were they few in number) when they 
afterwards came into the hands of the picture-dealers, 
were affirmed to be Maries. Thus, in the lapse of 
years, the truth became so involved in uncertainty, 
that even Robertson, allowing himself to be too has- 
tily misled, has lent his name to the dissemination 
of error.” 

At the close of the work, there is a long examina- 
tion of the celebrated love letters said to have been 
written from Mary to Bothwell. Mr. Bell, it will 
easily be supposed, determines them to be forgeries. 
Some of his arguments are ingenious enough ; some 
of them strike us as quite futile, but we have neither 
space nor inclination to follow him into this tedious 
and unprofitable controversy. 





-_ ED 


THAMES TUNNEL. 


“ Th’ invention all admir’d, and each how he 
To be th’ inventor miss'd; so easy *t seem’d, 
Once found; which yet, unfound, most would have 
thought 
Impossible.”"—MILTON. 





So thought the fallen angels of the invention of artil- 
lery, and so will that great baby, the “ enlightened 
and discerning British public,” think of the Tunnel, 
if Mr. Brunel should ever, as we sincerely trust he 
may, poke his nose up like a mole on the north bank 
of the river. Now he is considered by the greater 
portion of the above-mentioned public as a “ dream- 
er of dreams” —* a rash projector of visionary and 
delusive schemes ;” and his undertaking is character- 
ized as a “* wild project”— a * most especial bubble.” 
Then we shall hear nothing but * Wonderful man!” 
** magnificent work!’’ and we shall see honest John 
Bull, his eyes and mouth stretched by astonishment 
to their utmost limits, his hands, as usual, buried in 
his breeches pockets, and his whole figure marked 
by its accustomed air of niaiserie, gazing in stupid 
amazement at the magnitude of the undertaking, 
wondering how the devil they managed to hit the 
right place on the opposite shore, burrowing as they 
were underground like so many rabbits, congratulat- 
ing himself, as is his custom, on the triumphant suc- 
cess “‘ which always attends on British energy and 
British capital,” and only sorry that so sublime a 
project should have been conceived and executed by 
a *“* rascally Frenchman.” 

We might moralize, usgue ad nauseam, were we not 
well assured that neither we nor the London Univer- 
sities, Old or New, sacred or profane, will ever suc- 
ceed in convincing our most thinking public that they 
do wrong in estimating the merits of every thing so 
exclusively by their apparent results, as they do at 
present; that causes are not to be judged of by their 
immediate effects only, but that some reference must 
also be had to their ultimate ones. ‘ Hold your 
tongue!” says Mr. Nokes; “ don't I know that the 





proof of the pudding is in the eating?” So it is, good 
sir, but don’t condemn the cook because you can’t 
find a plum in the first mouthful. All will agree 
that the poor cook would have great reason to com- 
plain if his productions were to be thus hastily judged 
of; and yet a moment’s consideration will show us 
that this is the very way in which the engineer of 
the Tunnel is treated. He is found fault with, be- 
cause in estimating the expense of an undertaking 
without precedent, as it is without parallel novel in 
all its bearings, and liable to accidents which no hu- 
man prudence could foresee, and no human means 
could avert, he underrated the amount necessary for 
its completion. After having overcome two irrup- 
tions of the river, the first at an expense of we be- 
lieve about £12,000, and the second at something 
short of £3000, (showing how much his experience 
of the former case availed him in the latter,) after 
having completed six hundred feet of the work, pass- 
ed the deepest part of the river, and approached 
within we believe little more than two hundred feet 
of low-water mark on the opposite shore; lastly, after 
having voluntarily given up to the share-holders all 
emolument which he might have claimed from them 
for his invention; he will in all probability be com- 
pelled (unless the public should come forward in a 
way they have not hitherto done,) to build up the 
end of the arch, relinquish his long-cherished hopes, 
and abandon the undertaking. And thus, without 
any insuperable obstacle in the way of its completion, 
while— 

“¢ Gaza yet stands, though all her sons are fall’n—- 

Fall’n by their fears,” 

Though scarcely a brick has been displaced by the 
two irruptions that have taken place, and though 
Mr. Brunel expresses his firm conviction, that if any 
future accident should occur, (which from the means 
his past experience has led him to adopt for its pre- 
vention, he thinks highly improbable,) he would be 
able without difficulty to overcome it, will a work 
which might have been recorded by posterity as the 
noblest attempt ever made by man to overcome the 
elements, and triumph over the laws of nature, be 
exhibited to exulting foreigners as the tower of the 
foolish man, *‘ who began to build without first com- 
puting the cost, lest haply he might not have where- 
withal to finish it,” and be looked upon by our chil- 
dren as a disgraceful memorial of want of national 
pride in an age styling itself the age of liberality. 

One great misfortune of the Thames ‘Tunnel is, 
that the fashionable classes take no interest in it; 
and in a country where the public mind is so per- 
verted as that every thing goes by fashion; where, 
from the duke to the dustman, every one apes, as 
far as in him lies, the manners and customs of his 
superiors —this is a greater evil than might at first 
be supposed. 

When the question is, what kind of flowers flou- 
rish in Finland, or what kind of caterpillars crawl in 
Kamschatka, no pain, trouble, or expense, is consi- 
dered too great a sacrifice in obtaining the desired 
information; but where the employment of two 
hours of tedious idleness would afford them a sight 
of one of the most stupendous works that ever en- 
tered into the mind of man to conceive—it is really 
a trouble they cannot undergo; “‘ between them and 
it there is a great gulf fixed, so that they who would 
go to it from hence cannot.” 

How differently foreigners think of it, may be 
imagined from the fact, that while it is neither talked 
about, nor cared about, by the bulk of society in this 
country, every other nation in Europe takes a most 
lively interest in the success of the work, and there 
is not a foreigner that comes to London, but hastens 
to be eye-witness to what he considers as the won- 
der of the day*. 

A rather humorous example of the contrast of opi- 
nion abroad and at home on this subject, occurred to 
us in the shape of two conversations, to both of which 
we were witnesses. The first was at a court fete, given 

* Among others, we know an instanceof a young Au- 
strian laly of rank, who on visiting this country, was de- 
sired by her mother that whatever else she might see in 


England, she must be sure to bring back an account of 
the Tunnel. 








last year at Vienna, when Princess , address- 
ing herself toa young Englishman, who was then on 
his travels, said, ‘‘ Quel progrés a-t-on fait dans le 
chemin souterrain qui se fait en ce moment sous la 
Tamise; n’est il pas presque fini?’ 

* Vraiment, madame,” answered the Englishman, 
“je ne saurais vous informer la dessus—puisque je 
ne l’ai jamais vii.” 

“Comment, monsieur!” retorted she; ‘ de- 
meurer & Londres et ne pas avoir eu la curiosité de 
l’aller voir?—Mon Dieu, c’ést incroyable, mais vous 
plaisantez !” 

The other was at the Horticultural Society’s break- 
fast, last week, where we overheard two ladies con- 
versing, as nearly as we can recollect, as follows .— 

“ Julia, my love, is’nt the Thames Tunnel some- 
where near this—if so, we might as well go and see 
it, since we are here, at any rate.” 

“* Really, I can’t inform your ladyship,” replied 
Julia, ** but perhaps Mr. can.” 

Thus appealed to, a youth of highly “‘ correct” ap- 
pearance and deportment, with a pale, placid, pas- 
sionless physiognomy, carefully divested of all ap- 
pearance of interest or sympathy in external affairs, 
turned towards the lady who addressed him, and 
lisped out, ‘* Whatdid your ladyship wish to know?” 

** 1 wish to know,” replied she, ‘‘ what sort of 
place the Tunnel is, and whether it is near this? Can 
you enlighten us on the subject?” —‘* Why, as to what 
sort of place it is,” said he, ‘* I can’t positively say, 
never having seen it; but I’m told that its very 
much like going under a bridge, instead of going 
over it.” 

‘** And is it near here?” inquired Julia. ‘Oh, 
dear no; its a long way from this; quite at the other 
end of the town, at a place they call Rother—Ro- 
therford—Rotherhithe—somewhere about the city, 
I believe ; but whether Rotherhithe’s in the city, or 
the city in Rotherhithe, is past my power to deter- 
mine.” 

In conclusion, we wish that we could induce the 
public to take more interest in this great national 
work, (at present only called so, quasi lucus a non lu- 
cendo, because the nation seem to care nothing about 
it,) not so much on account of the shareholders, 
though we must naturally be sorry to see enterpris- 
ing men disappointed in their expectations, as the 
greater part of them having, no doubt, bought their 
shares as a speculative investment, out of which a 
protit might be made, must, of course, run their 
chance of loss, like other speculators; but because 
we should grieve to see an undertaking so calculated 
to redound to the honour of the country abandoned, 
for no other reason than the inadequacy of the funds 
to its completion. 








TRAVELLING TRIFLES.—No. IV. 


CHURCHES. 

Tue rich interior of Catholic ecclesiastical buildings, 
the exterior of the Protestant, whether it be the tower, 
the gothic tracery, or the storied church-yard, afford 
to the traveller some of his readiest and most refined 
pleasures. Romance has chosen the former as a 
scene for many of its marvels, and the poetry of na- 
tions has depended on the latter for its inspiration. 
History throws a halo around the associations which 
are not sanctified by a religious feeling, and few, 
very few there are, who, in the contemplation of such 
objects, have not found themselves soothed or ex- 
cited by more than ordinary impulses. 

What reason has lost, fancy has gained by the so- 
lemn machinery of the Roman Catholic religion. I 
would that I could oftener forget my analysis of those 
things that pass before me, and resume that credulous 
state of thought, which, never seeking to penetrate 
the outer veil, invests the surface of nature with a 
glory and enchantment never to be restored. What 
a magic, then, in the very name of ‘‘ vespers!”” The 
dim religious twilight, fast yielding to the diffused 
flame of those holy and gigantic tapers ; the incense 
waving to and fro before the altar on which they 
stand ; dark aisles peopled with obscure groups of 
devotees, each kneeling to the shrine of a patron 
saint ; the subdued hum of the service ; the creeping 
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of reverential feet along the marble floor, bestrewn 
with rustling leaves ; some crossing themselves, as 
they retire, with a finger moistened in holy water ; 
others, just entered, bending in respect to the cere- 
mony and the place, and, all careless of the crowd, 
dropping down on some small space of unoccupied 
ground, to join in the general devotions, or repeat 
the form enacted by their individual sinfulness ;— 
there, apart, you may observe the wooden closet, in 
which is placed the father confessor, and on one side 
a damsel whispering to him, through the aperture, of 
all her love tales, and young errors, and frailties, too 
delicious to be thus repented of! 

Did Metastasio become skilled in the rudiments 
only of love by the suggestions of a confessional? It 
was in such a scene, and with such a prompter, that 
the Abbate penetrated the mysteries of the science. 
Oh! happy lesson! oh! blessed teacher! That 
wooden box is to its occupant a paradise, and the 
voice of an angelic visitant is heard from the lips of 
that human sinner! 

Anon, a little bell is heard. It is the signal of a 
more profound worship ; the supplicants bend their 
lowly heads, and, during a pause scarce broken by 
the breath of one transgressor, the officiating minis- 
ter reveals and elevates the symbol of God’s grace, 
and the mute crowd adore the divinity thus mani- 
fested ; a burst of thanksgiving follows the gracious 
revelation ; then, one by one, the figures of the wor- 
shippers glide through the ever-opened doors, and 
the concluded pageantry leaves me in a solitude 
more awful and impressive than the pomp of crowded 
prayer,'and gorgeous ceremony. 

It was for the walls of churches that art employed 
its best powers from the rude times of Giotto and 
Cimabue, through the brilliant eras of Da Vinci 
and Correggio, even to our own day. It was for 
their ornament that Michael Angelo and Canova 
have animated marble; it was for their erection that 
the Greek, the Tuscan, and the Norman devised 
those systems of architecture which render an earthly 
tabernacle the not inglorious temple of the great 
Creator. Our own holy fabrics, though the simplest 
in the world, are generally the most conspicuous 
buildings amongst the public edifices of our more 
ornamented towns. On the Continent, they engross 
the excellencies of all art, and are the precious jewel 
of the district in which they stand. The first in- 
quiry, the first thought of the traveller, is pointed to 
the duomo, or principal churches. Iis strongest re- 
collections afterwards will be derived from the same 
source. 

Let me learn the grand and costly splendour of 
past days from no worse monuments than these. 
Thy gigantic columns, and arches, and towers, and 
gateways rise before me, princely Pisa! as I think 
of those times. What rich assemblage of porphyry 
and granite! what massive columns! what vaulted 
roofs! See the twelve altars along the walls; art 
not dazzled with the scintillations of the lapis lazuli, 
the verde antique, the jewel, and the gem! See the 
pulpit of inlaid marble, the pillars, the balustrades ; 
or if this magnificent pile suffice not, go a little far- 
ther, and marvel at the minute bijouterie of the Bap- 
tistery, where, as in a casket, are lodged all various 
sorts of treasure, but arranged with a minute care, 
not to be attributed to the rough artisans of the 
twelfth century. And then the Campo Santo and 
the Campanile! How strange, how beautiful, how 
indescribable! Fathers, who have left us these me- 
morials, we cannot be sullen or incredulous, with 
such tokens to remind us of your fame! 

Many of the foreign churches are the voice of his- 
tory itself. Those who have visited St. Denis, Santa 
Croce at Florence, or San Marco at Venice, will not 
require to have this truth urged uponthem. If I 
might add other names to this list, those of our own 
holy sepulchres at Westminster and Windsor would 
not surely be forgotten. I would include also one 
less known, but not unfitly added: the cathedral 
church of San Giovanni in Valetta, the capital of 
Malta, teems with historical remembrance of persons 
not so universal in their fame, but in their own 
orbit more bright, more honoured. It is the place 
of sepulture attached to the order of the Knights of 





St. John, after they migrated from Rhodes, the 
former seat of their government. Despoiled by the 
French of its most valuable and gaudy decorations, 
still enough is left to brighten the interior with a 
rich and diffused lustre. But this is not its charm. 
As you tread the marble ground, your eye is caught 
at every step by the monumental inscription on some 
tablet that covers the bones of a hero. Those fa- 
mous men who, for the chastisement of God’s ene- 
mies, took upon them the solemn vows of poverty, 
celibacy, and obedience ; those choice flowers of 
knighthood culled from the eight languages of Chris- 
tendom; those doughty warriors whose renown rung 
loudly from shore to shore of the Mediterranean, 
was echoed in no faint murmurs through the secure 
lands which they had gone forth to render more 
secure ; these the illustrious hope of nations, the 
terror of heathenesse, lie in silent lowliness beneath 
this pavement. The side compartments of the vast 
building bear severally the names of distinguished 
benefactors, and in a vault are collected the remains 
of the Grand Masters, who lived such lives of piety 
and valour, and died neither unblest nor forgotten. 

That which to a Protestant appears the most ex- 
traordinary feature of Roman Catholic worship is 
the want of an intelligible system in its proceedings. 
The number, succession, and combination of the 
functionaries, the irregular returns of the music, the 
dumb show and inexplicable context of the actual 
ceremony, are quite perplexing. And then the con- 
stant accession of fresh comers, and departure of 
others from the congregation, with either an imper- 
fect or very hurried performance of their duties ; 
some seeming content with a fragment, others scarce 
satisfied with the whole. But the variety of their 
devotional exercises is still more strange. I remem- 
ber to have remarked a woman on her knees in a 
large church nearly opposite the great altar, imme- 
diately at the doorway. She repeated a certain 
number of prayers, and advanced, still kneeling, to 
a particular point of progress, where again she paused 
for another season of supplication. This campaign 
was protracted till she reached the foot of the high 
altar, when by a dexterous circumvolution she re- 
traced her steps (if such they could be called,) and 
in due time arrived by instalments at her starting 
post. How often this was repeated I could not stay 
to discover. It was in consequence of a vow, the 
fulfilment of which in these and a thousand other 
daily cases introduced such variations into the ortho- 
dox worship. 

The imposition of priests also multiplies or cur- 
tails their prayers according to circumstances ; and 
thus it is that, to the uninitiated, this form appears 
both capricious and uncertain, but not on these ac- 
counts the less winning. It is a poor idea which a 
Londoner can derive from the spectacle at the cha- 
pels of Warwick Street or Moorfields. There is 
neither the illusion nor the wildness, nor the melan- 
choly romance which we associate with the grand 
edifices of the Continent. It is more intelligible, 
more homely. 

In the outward show of Catholic churches, we 
have neither the simplicity nor the architectural 
richness of our own. To compare the two, one 
should pass from France or Italy into Switzerland, 
and see the duplicates of our village churches, whose 
slender spires pointing to heaven, and neat struc- 
ture almost lost in overhanging wood, are well con- 
trasted with the huge, ambitious buildings, that seem 
the object not the seat of devotion. Of their Gothic 
edifices few are so beautiful as our own cathedrals. 
Those at Rouen and some other northern towns of 
France, and the more ancient one at Milan, are in- 
deed dangerous rivals. But these are a poor frac- 
tion of the whole sum. The general aspect is heavy, 
tasteless, and gloomy. And if aa exemplification or 
reference were required, I would instance the motley 
exterior of the duomos at Leghorn, at Ferrara, or 
at Florence, whose tawdry fronts are discoloured, not 
relieved, by the various-tinted marbles inlaid in 
the masonry. 

But the Grecian style, and that of Palladio, are 
yet to be successfully competed with. The glory of 
the Christian world need not be cited to strengthen 





this position. St. Peter’s suggests itself. But thy 
son, Vicenza, should be remembered, not only for the 
gifts which he showered on thee, his kind mother, but 
for the beauteous creations which emanated from 
him in all climes and countries, whether from his 
immediate dictation, or the efforts of imitative fol- 
lowers. Let the stranger, as he glides along the 
banks of Venice, cast his eyes towards the stately 
and symmetrical buildings, that were the offspring of 
this master-spirit. In the Chiesa di S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, or that of S. Redemptore, he will see no 
auxiliaries, no puny helpmates to eke out the effect. 
There are not the canvass glories of 8. Rocco, nor 
the oriental gems that overload the walls della Salute, 
with a splendour that is fatiguing ; but all is pure, 
graceful, and harmonious. 

_It was on the eve of the Patron Saint that I vi- 
vised the church of S. Redemptore, attached to the 
convent of the Franciscans. Either because super- 
stition forbade the demolition of any sect deriving a 
common title from a particular saint, or that this 
fraternity, as subsisting by alms, was the single one 
capable of self-support,—I know not how it hap- 
pened, but this was the only monastic body counte- 
nanced by the Prince of Austria, upon his accession 
to the government, and proud of their late existence, 
they are proportionably tenacious of all old ob- 
servances. Accordingly, the richest tapestry was 
suspended upon the high walls; sundry displaced 
pictures and ornaments were restored from their re- 
treat in the vestry-room, to a becoming station in the 
light of day ; and to add a new beauty to the whole, 
the choicest plants were taken from the convent-gar- 
den to decorate every practicable corner and standing 
place in the church. These shrubs and aromatic 
flowers were lodged on the altars, before the shrines, 
and on the capitals of the columns ; no green-house 
could be better graced. The old gardener himself, 
one of the fraternity, had the charge and disposition 
of these ornaments. He was an ancient primitive 
man, whose very spirit appeared to dwell in those 
flower-pots, from which he could not abstract him- 
self even for a moment. As quickly as his infirm 
step would allow, he hurried from one to another of 
his treasures, trimming this, removing that, fidgetting 
and bustling every where; and, as he toddled along, 
frequent were his bows to every saintling and little 
shrine and obscure picture, which he did not seem 
to grudge, so that he could effect his still changing 
purposes. And ever and anon he bestowed a mite 
of fresh water on his cherished favourites, that had 
come to bear a part in the approaching solemnity, 
and smiled and chattered inaudibly to himself, 
chucking a petted rose under its chin, and still bob- 
bing to the eternal picture which came so much and 
so often in his way. His life had been thus spent, 
he wished it not to be otherwise. If simplicity could 
be still on earth, it existed within the walls of this 
capuchin convent. Go, thou misanthrope, thou re- 
viler, thou falsely wise, within those walls seek for 
thy lesson; and in the midst of objects made almost 
profane by the errors of man, discover one at least 
that manifests the truth, the freshness, the beauty, 
impressed by the finger of God ! 








CHARACTERS.—No., I. 


THE SECTARIAN : 


Hrs character is compounded of two elements— 
worldliness and fear. He has no spiritual appre- 
hension; no sense of a life within the material ob- 
jects around him; no faith to look beyond the out- 
ward and the visible; in short, he has no feeling of 
religion whatsoever, and so far he is merely a world- 
ling. But he is more, for he has a consciousness of 
this great want, and a fear of its consequences. This 
fear teaches him that there is an eternal immutable 
truth which it should be the purpose of our lives to 
seek after, if haply we may find it; but it teaches 
him not that this truth is essentially spiritual, has 
its origin in the bosom of God, and its seat in the 
heart of man; for this he could only learn from the 
sweeter voice of love. He seeks, therefore, amidst 
dry and mouldering forms for that principle in the 
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reception of which he is to find a satisfaction for all 
his doubts—a relief from all his terrors. He picks out 
of the innumerable creeds in which men have at- 
tempted to enclose the infinity of truth, some one 
which suits his temper or squares with his conve- 
nience better than the rest; and in the peaceable 
enjoyment of this, his worldly temper would easily 
rest contented. But the vulture Fear, which there 
is nothing in the dry husks of theology to satisfy, 
preys upon him still, and to quiet its restlessness, he 
becomes a zealot and enthusiast. He pacifies the 
gnawing suspicion that he is not right with the cer- 
tainty that ven are wrong. 

The hatred which the Bible inculcates, and which 
all good men have felt, for idolatry, as that principle 
which shuts us out from the contemplation of spirit ; 
as that which breaks our conceptions of the unity 
and universality of God’s nature, and by thus de- 
stroying the central point of union, destroys all the 
sympathy and accordance of men’s feelings towards 
each other; he by a precious alchemy converts into 
a hatred of every idol but his own. Nor does he 
perceive any distinction between the idol and the 
idolator; for his mind is so set upon points of dif- 
ference, that he considers a human being—the com- 
pound ofa thousand truths and a thousand errors— 
only as an impersonation of the one opinion to which 
he is opposed. As all his conceptions are originally 
gross and material, and as he acquires with the in- 


crease of the sectarian feeling, a fresh abhorrence of 


every spiritual discovery, because in every thing 
Spiritual there is unity; of course the world in which 
we live, with all its magnificent scenery, is to him a 
mere sensual enjoyment. In his apprehension, reli- 
gion has nothing to do with all this; that is shut up 
in the volume which God has been pleased to pro- 
nounce tlhe most perfect revelation of himself; but 
which the sectarian, in impudent defiance of his ex- 
press words, choses to consider the only one. In 
order to arrive at this conclusion, he has been 
obliged to exhaust that revelation of all which it has 
that is consolatory and delightful; for had he seen 
uny thing there but the killing letter, he must have 
found the very same spirit speaking there, only in 
more perfect utterances, which speaks elsewhere in 
the influences of nature, in the sweet prattle of chil- 
dren, in the human face divine, and in those choral 
hymns of thanksgiving, wherein genius in every age 
and country has declared to man his high origin, and 
prophesied his immortal destiny. He tacks a dry, 
formal, literal religion to every thing, for fear religion 
should be offended if it were not thus patronised ; 
but he does not allow it to pervade and inhabit any 
thing ; for this would be to let it escape from those 
creed walls in which he has confined it, and to which, 
if it were once to escape from them, he half believes 
it would never return. The consciousness that 
amidst all his high professions, he is utterly destitute 
of religious feeling, is constantly present to him, and 
it drives hinfto the most impious expedients for get- 
ting rid of it. Though so fierce a stickler for the 
letter of Scripture, no one, when it suits his pur- 
poses, treats this letter with such impudent indiffer- 
ence; for it is a truth which should be written deep 
in the phylacteries of every formal pharisee, that 
there can be no consistent interpretation of the letter, 
except by those who seek elsewhere than in itself to 
explain it. Thus he is perfectly aware that the faith 
required in the Bible is therein defined to be the 
evidence of things invisible; but as he knows that 
this is a quality of which he possesses not an iota; 
as he knows that he does not see God in his outward 
creation, for that he believes to be a mere circle of 
phenomena; as he knows that he does not see Him 
in his written revelation, for that he believes to be a 
mere collection of words; he passes over the awk- 
ward text, and calls in the jargon of theology—so 
well contrived to disguise a paltry or a wicked inter- 
pretation,—to express in enigmatical phrase, the 
monstrous idea, that faith is an assent to his dogmas. 
With audacity, if possible, still greater, he repre- 
sents the scriptural requirement of a spiritual mind, 
as a demand upon men to keep constantly in recol- 
lection the words and technicalities which constitute 
huis religion, and which are, of all things, the most 
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essentially gross and unspiritual. But all this does 
not equal his treatment of those parts of scripture 
which inculcate, either by bfoad precept or living 
example, the duty of charity and love. There he can 
find no qualifications, no refinements; the angels 
which kept watch over the pen of inspiration, to see 
that no human infirmity should mix falsehood with 
the spirit of truth, but which elsewhere allowed a few 
difficulties to remain in the letter for the warning 
and punishment of those who would adhere to it, 
seem here, as it were, to have doubled their vigi- 
lance, and, conscious of the hateful dispositions of 
men, to have taken care that the outward word 
should here be the express image of the thought; 
that no imperfection of language should, even in the 
eyes of those who looked only at the language, mar 
the perfection of the idea or the universality of the 
injunction. Yet of these passages in the inspired 
writings, which declare that love is superior to every 
other attribute, as being at once the source and con- 
summation of them all, which sum up into this one 
principle, the whole of that divine law, from the per- 
formance of which ne jot or tittle of excuse can be 
pleaded, which declare this to be the original law of 
God that is written upon our hearts, of which the 
other law is only the re-enactment; these are the 
passages which neither his understanding nor his 
feelings can comprehend, as if the sunbeams in 
which they are written had actually dazzled him into 
blindness. Love is to be felt, charity is to be prac- 
tised—in a sense!—in other words, that principle, 
which is the only one that is co-extensive with the 
nature of God himself, because it is that nature—is 
to be contracted into the smallest possible space, to 
embrace the fewest possible objects, to be diluted 
into the least possible fervency, that it may not be 
too big for the selfish heart that is to contain it. To 
every other duty, real or imaginary, is to be post- 
poned that which has been declared to be the begin- 
ning and end of the commandment. And well does 
his practice illustrate his creed, and happily does he 
contrive to take credit with omniscience for those 
qualities, as virtues—which spring from the want of 
that which is the soul and principle of all virtue. If 
he abuses and libels a brother for some error in be- 
lief, as he fancies it, it is because he can make no 
concession to false principles. If le treats with 
cruel scorn a man who has been overtaken in some 
fault, and who would have been bidden by one who 
knew what was in man, to go and offend no more; 
he ascribes language, which has the effect of driving 
the transgressor into further folly or despair, to his de- 
termination not to compromise with sin. Ifbe speaks 
with contumely and hatred of one who has not yet re- 
cognised the truth of Christianity, but whois possessed 
ofa much more honest and humble spirit than his, 
and is already much nearer than he is to those prin- 
ciples which are at the fountain head of Christianity, 
the Sectarian blasphemously proclaims that the lan- 
guage which he lias uttered in a spirit of pride and 
vain glory, was prompted by his zeal for God. 

Yet with all his industry in digging at the roots of 
other people’s opinions, there is no one more fearful 
of investizating the foundations of his own. Ile 
dare not go down into the chambers of his soul, to 
inquire how many of the opinions, of which he talks 
so much, are really living and abiding convictions 
there ; fear is the origin of his character, and its re- 
sult—cowardice is its prevailing characteristic. 

In his outward deportment he is decent, partly 
from fear of the world, partly from fear (precisely of 
the same kind,) of his Maker. Butin bis unthought- 
of, accidental actions, we instantly perceive bis want 
of any sound invigorating principle. There is no 
unbidden benevolence, there are no words or looks 
of kindness wasted on any body; none of those name- 
less unremembered acts of love, which make up half 
the pleasures that chequer a sad world, because 
they are at once the effect and the cause of half the 
virtues that chequer an evil one. The prevailing 
sensuality of his feelings would lead him into 
frequent errors of a kind that would destroy all 
belief in the sincerity of his professions; but from 
these he is rescued by the habitual coldness of 
his temperament; as it is, his dispositions only 





display themselves in an habitual vulgarity of man- 
ners, and a certain timid grossness and filthiness of 
language. Such is the Sectarian ; he is unimagina- 
tive in his speculations, unsocial in his habits, un- 
impassioned in his feelings,—incapable of tender 
affections—generous feelings, high aspirations, a blas- 
phemer of the Divinity he worships, because a hater 
of the creatures who bear his image, a being without 
love, that is to say, without God in the world. 








MUSICAL FALLACIES.—No. I. 





BALLADS. 


THosE amongst our musical fellow countrymen 
who think themselves very liberal for acknowledg- 
ing the supremacy of the Italians in the larger dis- 
tricts of the art, never fail, however, of making a 
reservation in favour of English ballads. It may 
be unkind to disturb the complacency of such spe- 
culators, and we shall therefore be content not to 
disprove the conclusion, but to arrange in a new 
light some of those perverted arguments by which 
they have arrived atit. The collection of melodies 
which seems to be in one’s view, when the phrase 
** our ballads” is used in discourse of this nature 
cannot he placed within very definable limits. Itis 
hard to say how much it includes, either in number 
or quality, and on this very confusion is much of 
our false judgment grounded. If into the account 
be taken the whole body of emigrant and refugee 
ditties that at various times have found an asylum 
on our musical shelves, of course much would be 
found of that same country, with which we mean 
to compare ourselves, and thus a comparison be- 
comes impracticable. If we skim off the rich exo- 
tics, and fasten our faith on the residue, it will, 
perhaps, disappoint us to find how pitiful a propor- 
tion it bears to the former accumulated heap. At 
any rate, this quantity, howsoever great or small, 
is all that we have fairly to do with, and its exclu- 
sive glories are to be measured by reference to those 
of a similar class in foreign music. And here an- 
other injustice is done to one party in the compa- 
rison, by means of limitations provided on one 
side and disregarded on the other. Almost every 
simple air with English words, no matter whether 
it be old or modern, on or off the stage, so that it 
be simple, and dressed up with English words, 
comes within the term and the scope of the refer- 
ence. Onthe other band, from the Italian cata- 
logue are excluded all their dramatic melodies, all 
those of a more lively or mixed character; in 
short, all that are not marked with an expression 
bona fide English, and in structure,’sentiment, and 
feeling are not parallel with our own. Now this 
is not fair, nor very reasonable! In_ selecting 
from the whole oue particular species to be com- 
pared, those peculiarities with which in one coun- 
try it may be attended, are not sutiicient to raise it 
to the dignity of another species, but are to be 
considered as a shade of colouring, distinguishing 
perhaps, but not dividing it from a correspondent 
class of another school. We should thus havea 
much more extensive list of rival productions, still 
rivals upon the same ground and with the same 
constitution, but differing in those features which 
take their hue from the genius of the artist, as the 
different landscapes of Both, Claude, and Canaletti, 
are modified by circumstances and accident, but 
not, therefore, to be comprised under essentially 
contrary heads. 

It would be idle, moreover, from the very nature 
and laws of music to allow that we possess a faculty 
which is both primary and conclusive towards pro- 
ficiency in the arc, and yet allow that we neither 
are nor have ever been proficients. Did we really 
stand so far above our competitors in the item of 
melody, the secondary accomplishments would rea- 
dily have been added to our boast, and with the 
encouragement, opportunities, and advancement 
now given to the musicians of England, we should 
not now have been satisfied with the disputed praise 
of pre-eminence as ballad writers ; we should have 
found the same spirit creating and pervading the 
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elaborate varieties of musical composition. Bishop, 
the only dramatic writer of fixed excellence, would 
not bow his head to the many foreigners by whom 
his station is usurped; nor would our instrumental 
music be a mixture of extravagance and theft, to 
be admired for its coxcombry and difficulty, but 
free from the praise of originality, nervousness, or 
feeling. Melody is the foundation and origin of all 
the excellence which musicians can hope to attain. 
Had we, in the extraordinary degree upon which 
we vaunt ourselves, possessed this great gift for so 
many ayes, it seems indisputable that we should 
have been more distinguished now, and honoured 
with a higher title than that which our forefathers 
claimed, with less doubt and denial, two centuries 
ago. Beyond this hypothetical argument, there is 
yet another, and one ot greater certaluty. Melody 
is the universal soul, essence, and language of 
music. It is so surely recognised, that in its most 
primitive form it matters not whence it comes, 
from what people or tongue, for i¢ rests on no ar- 
bitrary principles of form or fashion, but 1s tor ever 
the same, equally felt, equally honoured; and yet 
with this truth everlastingly before us, we cannot 
see its application to the case now considered. Is 
it not notorious that of the popular airs from time 
to time domesticated in the circle of our own mu- 
sic, one half at least is borrowed, with no change 
of substance, from the Italians; and that we afford 
them no equivalent, our own resources being held 
too barren? Ifour talents as melodists were so in- 
comparably great, surely they would be glad to 
reap the benefit of such riches, and become our 
debtors rather than our creditors. Either the prin- 
ciple of the universality of melody has been too 
hastily acknowledged, or it has been here impeded 
in its operation, or it has not operated with respect 
to ourselves, from some defect or poverty in the 
melody itself. The first case should not be pre- 
sumed, for no general rule will yield to a single ex~ 
ception ; the second case 1s improbable, for the 
Italians are of all people most ardent in their love 
and search of musical beauty, and nothing that we 
can conceive in times of such incessant national 
intercourse, is sufficient to prevent the communi- 
cation of it where it exists ;—the last alternative is 
that to which we are driven—our melody is not 
universal, for it is not worth being so :—we do not 
lend, for no one wishes to borrow ;—neither do we 
suggest what they can create 1n greater perfecuon, 
It should be remembered that the songs of both 
Scotiand and Ireland lie beyond the reach of this 
question. They are the offspring of different times 
and people; and subjected to the action of different 
circumstances, personal and political, whether we 
regard the climate, the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, and those varying points of 
temperament that regulate the shading of all works 
of art. It may be objected, that according to a 
principle advanced above, if they have the funda- 
mental property, they should also have the conse- 
quent and more refined powers, and that from the 
absence of the latter, the non-existence of the for- 
mer may be inferred ;—our answer is plain and 
immediate. To a certain point music 1s an im- 
pulse, beyond that it becomes a scieuce, It may 
proceed so far, and require no artificial fostering ; 
but to carry it onward, something more is wanted 
than its self-vegetating principle. And thus it is 
that with a true musical strength and spirit our 
neighbours have been enclosed within a narrow 
sphere, for want of those appliances, which on the 
other hand have faiied to enlarge our boundaries, 
simply because we had no original talent whereon 
to stand. 

That we possess many most beautiful and cha- 
racteristic native melodies will never be deed. 


The name of Stepheus calls to our mind a host of 


happy recollections, and many tender images which 
we never hope to lose, are associated with tie 
thought; in certain quiet, pensive, and Gomestic 
states of feeling, no art of which music is capable 
can reach a higher magic than that exercised by 
these ballads. They appeal to a very susceptible 
portion of our nature, and when the mood is on us, 





their influence is not to be resisted. But their 
dominion is very contracted. They have no depth, 
no imagination, and only a moiety of sentiment; 
they want the variety and plaintiveness of the 
Irish, and mellow richness of the Scotch; for 
poetic fancy they cannot compare with the Ger- 
man; and for deep melancholy, or lighthearted- 
ness, or elegance, or any other strongly expressed 
feeling, they are inferior to the Italian melodies. 
Their’s is a local, homely, and isolated interest, 
addressed only to particular temperaments, neither 
creating nor intensifying our emotions. Our spi- 
rits are perhaps pacified and gently pleased, but 
they are neither raised, nor chastened, nor divert- 
ed, nor arrested. We listen with acquiescence, 
and are jeft in a state of placidity which is most to 
be desired for its harmlessness. 

The genius of the Italians for composition extends 
to the most untutored of their lazzaroni and boat- 
men, Among the Venetian gondoliers, it is cus- 
tomary to patronise at a time only one Barcarola, 
the air and verse being the production of one of 
their own fraternity. ‘This favourite is heard in 
the evening from every gondola on the innumerable 
canals, and far away to the verge of the Adriatic 
resound the voices of these rude minstrels in dif- 
ferent keys, and time, and modulations, and har- 
mony, still harping on the same theme, until its 
little sunshine is past, and another succeeds it for 
another week of existence. The number of these 
most elegant and peculiar melodies is almost be- 
yond computation, You may purchase them by 
the dozen at their music-shops ; and when the 
simplicity of their composers, the taste of the 
singers, the feeling and gracefulness of the airs 
themselves, their variety and number are con- 
sidered, it will be rather strange if we do not 
more scrupulously proclaim ourselves pre-emi- 
nent, even though the boast be confined to our na- 
tional ballads. 








CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. + 








Durinc the last two weeks we have omitted any re- 
cord of passing events. One reason of our silence 
was, that we had nothing to record—an unsatisfac- 
tory apology certainly in these imaginative days, but 
which must stand in the place of a better. The last 
week, though not very fertile in incidents, has _pro- 
duced one or two, upon which we may spend as 
many words. During that time, this most thinking 
and most eating nation has been actively exercising 
the two faculties which have made it the envy of 
surrounding nations—the glory of the universe; and 
accordingly we have the satisfaction to announce, 
that the week terminating on June 28 has been sig- 
nalised by five public dinners, and one meeting to 
discuss the propriety of establishing a new university. 
We should be adapting ourselves to the logic of feel- 
ing in every Englishman’s mind, if we spoke of these 
two important subjects in connection; discussing, on 
the one hand, the probable effeets of.so much hock 
and claret in fertilizing the minds of our young states- 
men, and causing their young ideas to shoot, and on 
the other, pointing out what an invaluable assistant 
the new college must be, in developing the dining 
and drinking propensities of our English youth. 
But we doubt whether we could manage this high 
argument to the satisfaction of ourselves or our read- 
ers; and therefore, though fully sensible of the ad- 
vantages of such a classification, we will speak on 
each subject separately, beginning with the most im- 
portant. 


Dinners.—We have no excuse for taking particu- 
lar note of each one of the political, religious, bene- 
volent, histrionical politico-benevolent, and histrio- 
nico-religious dinners, which have given a character 
to the last month. Pleasing as the task might be to 
ourselves, we could not conscientiously practise so 
many vain repetitions—for we hold all these dinners 
to be in their essential qualities alike. Some of 
our readers, who have been accustomed to consider 
an individual’s attendance upon one or other of these 
convivialities as a badge of his attachment to a par- 





ticular party, may be startled at the assertion, but we 
hope to convince them that they have been mistaken ; 
that though some slight nominal differences may 
exist between these meetings, the objects of all are 
really and practically the same; and that the slight 
ill-feeling which the promoters of them occasionally 
manifest towards each other, arises, as most ill-feeling 
does, simply from misunderstanding. 

We suppose every one will agree with us, that the 
most important part of these dinners is that which 
takes place previous to the call for Non Nobis Do- 
mine. But will any one assert, that any political 
feeling mars the interesting operations of this event- 
ful period? Will any one be bold enough to affirm 
that up to that time it could possible signify one jot 
to him whether he was attending a Pitt or Fox din- 
ner; whether the object of the meeting was to cele- 
brate the triumph of Waterloo over Napoleon or 
the triumph of civil and religious liberty over the 
world. Civilization, we all know, is a lady of very 
undecided opinions upon political questions; and 
she has carefully prevented any person, however 
politically inclined, from denoting, by the manage- 
ment of his fork, whether he is Whig, Tory, or Radi- 
cal. Well, then comes his Majesty’s health—still no 
discernible difference; for suppose Mr. Brougham’s 
sixteenth huzza at the Dissenters’ dinner was not 
quite so clear and distinct as that of Mr. Herries at 
the Pitt dinner, surely it cannot be expected that 
a learned gentleman who is liable all day to the 
draughts which whistle through every corner of the 
new courts at Westminster, should be as free from 
attacks of hoarseness as an inhabitant of the well 
carpeted and double-doored rooms atthe Mint. But 
now, it is said, eomes the great distinction. Dearest 
reader, what distinction? Whether it is the memory 
of Fox, (a word of three letters,) or the memory of 
Pitt, (a word of four letters,) can surely make no 
vast difference, especially as they are both drank in 
solemn silence. Surely no one, who without thinking 
of the libations of champagne which gentlemen 
(some of whose heads cannot, by their warmest ad- 
mirers, be considered their strongest part,) have al- 
ready poured out for the sake of their principles be- 
fore these memories are proposed—merely reflects 
how very difficult he finds it in his soberest moments 
to connect any principles with the recollections of 
these cabalistic names — cannot possibly imagine 
that the sense of this connection would all at once 
burst upon the assembled crowds at these very de- 
lightful and very noisy meetings. To give distinct 
utterance to the names is all that can be expected of 
any body, and it is pleasing to think that even this 
duty may have been occasionally omitted by the ju- 
nior members of these clubs, and that what Sir Walter 
Scott anticipated as a happy consequence from the 
proximity of the tombs of those deceased statesmen, 
has actually happened from a similar juxtaposition 
of their names in the minds of their respective ad- 
mirers ; that the claret which was meant in honour 
of his rival, was really bestowed upon the manes of 
Mr. Pitt, and that the voice which should have glo- 
rified the heaven-born minister has hiccupped the 
name of Fox instead of it. After this time, it is 
really needless to show how entirely the views of the 
eaters at these different dinners coincide. To be 
sure there are still a few nominal discrepancies ; but 
how very trifling are these in such genial moments ! 
Investigate the following paradigue of toasts, and see 
how exactly, with just the alteration of a word, they 
express the same feeling— 


the Third. 
The immortal memory of )L0rd Russell. 
William y of Wyckeham. 
Pitt. 
Shakspeare. 


Here, it will be seen, at a glance, are toasts for 
an Orange club, a Whig club, a new College club, 
a Pitt club, and a Theatrical club. 

In like manner, it would be easy to show that 
“the cause for which Hampden bled in the field,” 
might, by a very trifling alteration, of which 
the symposiasts would be perfectly unconscious, 
be made to suit the celebration of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington's loss of blood, when he had 
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the misfortune to be thrown from his horse the other 
day, or any other sanguinary event, whether occur- 
ring at Chalgrave or Chalk Farm. So, also, the re- 
maining segment of the toast—* Sidney and Russell 
on the scaffold,” might be Lord Chancellor Eldon 
at the pocket, or any thing else more suitable to the 
occasion. With regard to the speeches, it must be 
obvious to every one, that the different conventional 
phrases employed by the different parties, are con- 
stantly changing hands; and that it is not in the 
least settled, whose property are—“ the glorious 
revolution,” ‘the principles that seated the fa- 
mily of Brunswick on the throne,” “civil and reli- 
gious liberty,”—* the principles of Mr. Canning;” 
and as the speeches are merely kaleidroscopical exhi- 
bitions of these phrases, of course there can be no 
earthly reason why the dissenters should not have 
had a speech, on Thursday last, from the Bishop of 
Chester, or the frequenters of the Pitt dinner, one 
from Mr. Brougham. No one, we apprehend, 
doubts that the toasters of the glorious revolution, at 
the last of these dinners, would have been the stout- 
est opposers of that event, if they had been its con- 
temporaries; or that those, at the former, who 
bawled in chorus to the phrase of “ civil and reli- 
gious liberty,” would not, if they had the power 
which once enabled their ancestors to shackle free 
speaking and free writing, give another Milton the 
opportunity of earning another immortality by an- 
other Areopagitica. To us these reflections are con- 
solatory: we rejoice to think that our literature is 
adorned by the names of a Bacon and a Kitchiner ; 
we pride ourselves in being the contemporaries of 
Lafayette and Sir William Curtis; but we do not 
like to have the feelings with which we regard these 
great men, mingled and confounded. Venison and 
the Novum Organum are excellent apart, but not 
together; the American revolution is not a good fish- 
sauce. We are glad, therefore, to feel that our 
countrymen, however they may seem to join things 
which nature has put asunder, are really not guilty 
of such a perversity of taste, that, in truth, politics 
form no part of the entertainment at any of these 
dinners, however they may chose to be designated 
by some political name,—that eating and drinking, 
wholly eating and drinking, and nothing but eating 
and drinking, are the end and purpose of all of 
them. 

King’s College.—We have left ourselves no time 
for any remark upon this subject,—of inferior im- 
portance, certainly, to that on which we have last 
descanted, but still worthy of a passing mention. 
Under these circumstances, we cannot do better than 
insert a song, which he have received from an en- 
lightened member of one of the old universities, who 
appears, by the tone of his composition, to be some- 
what piqued at both the upstarts. It expresses, 
pretty correctly, we should judge, the feelings of 
these learned bodies. 


COLLEGIATE CONCORD. 
A FREE IMITATION OF HOR. LIB III. OD, IX. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


ERe you purloiued my scheme to stock 

The London mart with Useful Knowledge, 
No shares of mine, canal, or dock, 

Could rival those of my new college. 


KING'S COLLEGE. 


Ere you presumed to undersell 
The wares of cousins Cam and Isis, 
I ne’er had dared, you know full well, 
To do theiy work at lower prices. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Me B—— delights, a youth renowned 
For law, nor less for hydrostatics, 
With every wreath of science crowned, 

From A, B, C, to biquadratics, 


KING'S COLLEGE. 


Me rules the Prince of W . 
For rbet’ric famed and eke dorology ; 
Well skilled with equal heat t’ halloo 
The dogs of war and of theology. 








LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Suppose, old dévote as you are! 
Lump of church-pride and starched uprightness ! 
We two should waive the wordy war, 
And treat each other with politeness ? 


KING'S COLLEGE. 
Well! though thine impious liberality 
Long since hath doomed thee to the devil ; 
Yet scolding is beneath my quality ; 
So, blast your bricks !—we’ll both be civil. 


Hunt's Blacking.—The sight of one of Mr. Hunt’s 
Blacking Vans attracting universal admiration by 
the style of its equipments and the uniform of its 
guard, whose trumpet almost drowned the rattling 
echoes of its wheeis through the perilous strait of 
Exeter Change, called up in our mind no trivial 
meditations on the genuine and unquestionable 
glory of that man thus retiring from the hustings 
of his patriotism, not like some, to mean inglorious 
misanthropic obscurity, not like others, to the pro- 
fligate pursuit of place, but, like himself, to the 
dignified ambition of civic and commercial ho- 
nour. ‘“ Ah, why?” did we inquire within our- 
selves—‘‘ why cannot those spoiled children of the 
popular favour, who depend upon that favour for 
applause or for income, why cannot they adopt 
some honest trade in which their talents (now di- 
rected to such frivolous ends,) might be applied to 
those more useful occupations which are alone 
truly worthy of a nation of shopkeepers? ‘ For 
exainple !” we exclaimed internally, confirming 
wise saws by modern instances, 


Who that has ever seen the plans of a certain 
great professor of architecture, whether exhibited 
in copper-plate or stone, in gorgeous coloured 
prints or more obtrusive public edifices, can have 
tailed to lament the misdirection of those powers 
which might have been so happily developed in 
the decorative department of upholstery or pas- 
try? In the former, the interior of adrawing-room 
might be graced with those ingenious fancy pat- 
terns and edgings wherewith Mr. Soane is now 
wont to tattoo the outside of our churches and our 
public offices. His sarcophayi might figure as | 
work-boxes. His acroteria, flower-pots, and oys- 
ter-shells, might adorn Freneh cabinets and chit- 
foniers. In the latter, how finely those minute 
and elegant details, which are apt to seem incon- 
gruous with huge masses of building, would diver- 
sify the architecture of the supper-table! How 
magnificently “ temple and tower” of Mr. Soane 
might arise npon the basis of a tart or a trifle! 


Notwithstanding all the service he has done to 
the state, it is a thousand pities Joseph Hume ever 
abandoned his original vocation as a son of Escu- 
lapius. For, although, he cannot exactly sport 
those all-subduing blandishments of white teeth 
and gentle commonplaces, which allure young la- 
dies to * take diseases for commodity,” and even 
feign them for the sake of the doctor; yet his stea- 
dy-going qualities would work him into favour with 
those more mature matrons of his dear fatherland, 
whom he might initiate into yet unfathomed eco- 
nomic mysteries in barn, byre, kitchen, spence, 
and gernel. Nor would his propensity to constant 
finding fault tell against him in his professional ca- 
pacity, so much as might perhaps bave been ima- 
vined. For, next to being soothed, a patient loves 
to be scolded: it may be taken for a rule in all 
your dealings with mankind, that if you cannot 
make up your mind to lay on flattery inch-thick, 
you had better resolve to abuse every acquaint- 
ance forevery action—such a method will at least 
convince your friends that you think their conduct 
important enough to be vilified in detail. 


The Home Secretary should certainly have been 
a man-milliner. What is more manifest to every 
one who has seen and admired him even under all 
his present disadvantages as one of his Majesty's 
ministers, than that St. Stephens is a stage not 
half so suited to his talents as some brilliant shop 





in Regent Street or Ludgate Hill? flow the light 


aud dancing step, which is so miserably cramped 
in the very confined area of the House of Commons, 
might be exercised from one end of a shop to the 
other in seeking out some recondite article, and in 
dragging it to view from upper shelf or drawer, 
How the laudable attention which he manifests to 
keep his feet precisely in the third position, with 
the graceful and insinuating bend of his head in ap- 
proaching the counter,~we beg pardon, the table, — 
would be valued in any other fashionable sale-room, 
while the modest self applause with which he cele- 
brates the strictness of his own integrity, which ope- 
rates so powerfully on honourable house, would be 
felt by old women in general to enforce irresistibly his 
recommendation of any other sort of ‘* staff’’—the 
ease with which he sweeps away the treaty of Li- 
merick would even be exceeded in unfolding its 
gloves; and with the same skill and diligence with 
which he gains belief for the sound durable texture 
of the British constitution, he would warrant any 
other time-honoured piece of goods to “ wear for 
ever, and wash afterwards.” 


Caledonian Constitutionalists —Our much esteem- 
ed contemporary, The Edinburgh Evening Post, 
has the following argumentative and animated 

assage,— 

‘‘In England the true patriot, and the enlight- 
ened friend of liberty, looks with pleasure upon 
the vast consoliditions of property, and electioneer- 
ing influence in the hands of a Duke of Northum- 
berland or Devonshire, a Marquis of Stafford, or 
an Earl Grosvenor, or Earl of Lonsdale; because 
all this aristocratic power is little enough to stem 
the mighty tendency in an opposite direction of 
the democratic influences which triumph in all the 
great commercial towns, and (from a variety of 
causes) in the cities of London and Westminster, 
Were it not for the barriers of the old stationary 
landed influence,—were it not for that most whole- 
some higotry which belongs to vast abiding masses 
of property not liable to division or dispersion, the 
floodgates of revolution would te thrown open 
upon us, and an unbalanced democracy would have 
demoniacal possession of the land. And hence 
we say that England has reason to pronounce a 
malediction upon those who, like the Lords Milton 
and Althorpe, &c. have laboured to diminish the 
expenses of county elections: for a greater bul- 
wark there is not at this hour to the British con- 
stitution than the prodigious expense of a con- 
tested election for an English county: this ex- 
pense (would it were four times greater!) is the 
last anchor by which the old hereditary aristocracy, 
and the universal landed interest of England at 
this moment ride in security, and brave the whole 
innovating tendencies of the age. The counties, 
we repeat it, are the last sanctuaries of real inde- 
pendence. No lawless servant of mobs has yet 
penetrated into that charmed circle. ‘The most 
furious attempt upon it was that of Mr. Brougham 
from 1818 to 1826. Every means, which utter 
recklessness for the laws and the constitution could 
suggest, were tried inthat instance: Mr. Brougham 
threw himself openly upon the jacobinism which is 
everywhere native to the heart of man in a low 
condition: the feelings, to which he universally ap- 
plied himself, were those of envy, cupidity, and 
the undisguised prospect held up to the ignorant 
Kendal mobs of boons that never could be realiz- 
ed; in short, as far as the condition of the moral 
and thoughtful peasantry of Westmorland would 
allow it, he invoked just the same influences which 
Jack Cade had appealed to in England, and the 
Anabaptists in Germany. Yet ail was unavailing. 
‘The purse, the omnipotent purse, overthrew him ; 
and after three desperate contests, his party now 
lies postrate—“ spiritless, afilicted, fall’n,” the ban- 
ners of the landed aristocracy waving over thein in 
triumph, rage at their hearts, and (thank Heaven !) 
a mountain of debt at their heels.” 

Now this is what we like! This is plain speak- 
ing! No beating about the bush for mean peri- 
phrases, such as “ stake in the country,” “ natural 
influence,” ‘‘ legitimate authority, &c.”—No vague 
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generalities about “glorious,” ‘‘ immemorial,” “ ra- 
tional freedom,” and the rest of it. The Purse— 
the Omnipotent Purse! Others had insinuated the 
same essential meaning, with a host of poor dimi- 
nutive extenuative expressions, But our sturdy 
Caledonian outs at once with the true principles 
and basis of the system. The Purse—the Omni- 
potent Purse! An exclamation, how indicative of 
that reasonable loyalty which animates the breast 
of a Scotsman! How magnificent a substitute at 
all public dinners for such obsolete stuff as “‘ prin- 
ciples which placed on the throne,” “ 1688, &c. &c.” 
The King—the Duke—the noble House of Mel- 
ville—The Purse—the Omnipotent Purse!!! All 
the honours, nine times nine, and one cheer more. 








THE APPOINTED HOUR. 





*Tis past the time, long past the time he named, 
And yet he comes not,—what can keep him hence? 
Has he forgot his vow ?—he said, to night 

There was to be a festival within 

His father’s halls, and promised, when the moon 
Should rise o’er yonder pines, that he would leave 
The mirthful scene, and stay with me awhile. 

The lights have long been in his father’s halls— 
The moon has long been high above the pines, 
And at th’ appointed spot | have been long== 

But where is he ?—still at the festival— 

Gay, proud, forgetful,—from the rich and fair, 
Receiving heartless greetings and false smiles, 
While she whose greeting would be fondest, and 
Whose smile will never quit him, is alone 

Out in the cold damp air, with watching eye 

And trusting heart, believing he will come. 

And will he not come ’—husii—there is a pause 
Amid the revelry—the noisy hum 

Of the gay crowd decreases. I will steal 

Beneath the terrace with my soft guitar, 

Which heard, perchance, may tempt some few to come 
And listen to its sound, amid tke rest, 

He, too, may chance to listen. I remember 

He once did say, no voice in paradise 

Could charm like mine.—I'!l try its power on earth! 


SONG. 


By the light, whose radiant streak, 
From thy shining hall, 

On this cold and pallid cheek 
Mocks the night-dew’s fall ;— 

Thou, for whom I linger here, 

Shedding music, song, and tear, 
Listen to my call! 


Many are around thee now, 
Lovelier than I, 

Many with a fairer brow 
And a brighter eye, 

But a fonder heart than mine, 

*Mid the forms surrounding thine, 
Does not pass thee by! 


Leave the revel then awhile, 
And thy promise keep, 
Come and meet me with a smile, 
And | will not weep; 
Come, and I will send thee back 
Glad, as if o’er Eden’s track, 
Happy to thy sleep ! 
By the prayers my soul has breathed 
For thee, when away ; 
By the flowers I have wreathed 
For our bridal day— 
By the faith thou’st sworn to me— 
By the love I bear to thee— 
Do not spurp my lay! 


My song is over, he has heard it not— 

Or if he has, disdains to answer me; 

itis unkind,—I would not use him thus=— 
But yet I do not chide him—oh, no, no; 
Though now he seems devoted to another, 
When the warm lights are out, the guests are gone, 
The revel’s over, and the music mute, 

And the hot glow of the past night begins 

To fade in flushes from his hectic cheek ; 

He will sink down in wo and weariness, 
And with a beamless eye, on sleepless couch, 
(Oh, that I were a moment by that couch, 

To kiss him into slumber and forgive him!) 
Will lay his hand upon bis fevered brow, 


And think—of me / SFORZA. 





STANZAS 
To a young Lady on her sailing for India. 





TuHov art lost to the land, where thy beauty shone 
brightly, 
More brightly than aught we can look upon now; 
And where thou art sped, may thy bosom beat lightly, 
And sunsbine we share not illumine thy brow! 

But the scenes of thy past days shall never behold thee, 
The echoes thou lov’dst never answer thee more ; 
And should ever the chill grasp of sorrow enfold thee, 

Thou’lt think with a sigh on thine own native shore. 


Thou art lost to us, maiden! that beauty’s bright 
blossom, 
Which put forth amongst us, must wither elsewhere ; 
And Time, with his rude scythe, shall cleave thy young 
bosom, 
And blanch the dark wreaths of thy soft-flowing hair : 
Still we the dear image thou leav’st us shall cherish, 
With us thy young beauty will know no decay ; 
In our hearts not one smile from thy countenance 
perish, 
No lustre thine eyes cast, in weeping, away. 


But as fair to the last, and as fond and free hearted 
As now that we lose thee, shall fancy retain 
Thy unperishing form, and though thou art departed, 
The blessing thou fast been shall ever remain. 
Thus the notes of some lov’d air will often-times linger 
And weave in tbe brain a low phantom-like tone, 
Long after the lyre and the voice of the singer 
That made the sweet music, are silent and gone. 





PALE vision of the night, that dost enthrall 
My spirit in sad dreams, I know thee well! 

Yet art thou chang’d, and how I may not tell: 

When last I saw thee in thy father’s hall, 

That spirit-like form not wasted seem’d, though small 
And delicate ; and thy mild expressive brow 
Shone dress’d in smiles, not mournfully as now ; 

And on mine ears thy silver voice did fall 

In murmurs low, yet joyfully. I know 
That thou art faring happily and well 
In the sweet bower where Heaven hath bid thee 

dwell— 

Why wears thine image, then this look of woe? 

Pray God it be mine own sad thoughts that make 

That angel form such mournful seeming take! A. A, 








VARIETIES. 





Tue English Opera House will open on Monday 
next with the Freebooters, by Paer. The company 
is strong with its usual strength, and the Manager 
active with an unusual activity. 


The success of the representation of some prin- 
cipal scenes taken from Weigl’s Opera, Die 
Sweizer Familie, and the repetition of some from 
Der Freyschutz, in the original German, has led to 
an idea that regular performances of operatic music 
in that language might be established with good 
effect inthis metropolis. Caradori, Schutz, Stock- 
hausen, Sontag, and the available talent of idle 
artistes on the Continent, might be combined for 
this purpose, with very little fear of failure. 


We cannot forbear copying from a daily Journal 
the following peroration of a paper circulated by 
the Jesuits in Paris, with the idea of rousing the 
superstitious feelings of the populace in their be- 
half. After an exposure of their own, and ergo, of 
the national danger, this course is recommended as 
a means to avert it:— 

* Let us from this day forth recite the following 
prayers in order to draw down upon France the 
mercies of the Lord :—1st. Five paters and five 
aves, in honour of the five wounds of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ;—2dly, Twenty times, Holy Virgin 
Mary pray for France;—3dly, Fifteen times, St. 
Joseph pray for France;—4thly, Ten times, St. 
Dennis and his companions pray for France ;— 
5thly, Ten times, St. Genevieve pray for France ;— 
6thly, Ten times, St. Louis pray for France ;— 
7thly, ‘Ten times, all the saints and saintesses 
(saints et saintes) of Heaven pray for France ;— 
8thly, Five times, St. Ignatius pray for the preser- 
vation of the Jesuits.’’ Hence it appears, either 
that the peril of France is much mere imminent 





than their own, or that St. Ignatius is a more easily 
entreated man than St. Dennis, St. Genevieve, or 
any of their companions. 

The Cambridge Musical Festival commences to- 
day; Mademoiselle Sontag is to be accompanied 
in her songs by Mr. Pixis on the piano-forte. 

Amongst the names of those singers already en- 
gaged for the Yorkshire Festival, we are almost 
surprised to find that of Catalani, Few retain their 
power and reputation equally long. It must be 
mere than twenty years since her first appearance 
at a Perennial Meeting of the Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester: it is almost as long 
since her popularity was recorded by Lord Byron; 
what is it that still remains to exact the enormous 
reward now-a-days given to musical pre-eminence ? 

There was an absurd report for some time afloat 
that Pasta had refused the offer of an engagement 
at the Manchester Festival, unless Sontag were also 
invited. ‘Two thousand three hundred pounds can 
scarcely be offered in duplicate even by the wealthy 
men of Manchester. 

The sister of the late George H. Harlow has 
offered for sale some drawings by her brother, 
which are in her possession ; they may be seen at 
No. 29, Parliament-street. 








THE DRAMA. 





NEW FRENCH THEATRE. 


Ir is difficult to criticise perfect acting. Where 
there are fau!ts, however slight, words can be found 
tu point out and to describe such faults; but in 
what language are we to do justice to the dramatic 
perfection of Mile. Mars? Although Mile, Mars 
appeared on an English stage for the first time on 
Monday last, the crowded state of the house, and 
the enthusiastic cheers with which she was greeted, 
sufficiently showed that many of the audience 
were already familiar with her acting, and every 
one with her fame. She made her debut in two 
of her most celebrated characters, namely, Hore 
tense, in L’ Ecole des Vieillards, and Valérie, In 
the first, she represents a young and handsome 
wife of a fond husband; she in the heyday of life 
and spirits—he old enough to be her father; she, 
thoughtless, dissipated, and extravagant; he, grave, 
and attached to her and retirement. The various 
scenes between this couple, so ill-suited in age, and 
apparently so dissimilar in tastes, are well con- 
trived, written with all the liveliness and spirit of 
French dialogue, and admirably conceived to dis- 
play the powers of a great actress. It is in vain 
that the husband of age mure listens with disappro- 
bation to all her schemes of pleasure and faslion, 
till at length he becomes so angry, that he is on the 
point of assuming the prerogative of the husband, 
and forbidding them. A smile, a look, an affec- 
tionate kiss, reconciles him to her conduct, and 
procures his sanction: and who would not be soft- 
ened by such tokens of attachment, bestowed as 
Mile. Mars bestows them? the softness of sucha 
voice—the sweetness of such a smile? Her beau 

ty, thoughtlessness, and the age of her husband, 
induces a fashionable duke to endeavour to seduce 
her; he pays her great attentions, and follows her 
home from a masquerade, where he presents her 
with a place under government, which he has ob- 
tained fur her husband; and she, not suspecting 
that it is for her sake alone, thanks him in the most 
artless manner, At length, unable to make her 
understand his meaning by any other means, he 
openly avows his passion. The immediate transi- 
tion of character, from thoughtlessness and frivoli- 
ty to dignity and virtue, is the masterpiece of Mlle. 
Mars’s acting; and the indignation with which 
she repels her lover’s advances, is at once natural 
and dignified. The whole of this scene is full of 
interest. Whilst she is commanding the duke to 
leave her house, she exclaims, “ If my husband 
were to return” and immediately hears his step 
upon the stairs. The consequences of her conduct 
rush upon her imagination; agitation and terror 
succeed to her former dignity and anger; she con- 
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ceals the duke in a closet, and sinks overcome by 
her feelings, faintly whispering, Je suis perdue. The 
thrilling effect with which she delivered these words 
must be heard to be appreciated. The denouement 
iminediately follows; her husband, from her agita- 
tion, suspects the duke is somewhere concealed, 
and after dismissing her, drags him from the closet. 
A duel ensues; aud the interruption of a letter from 
Hortense to the duke explains ber conduct, and 
reconciles her to her husband. It is said that Mlle. 
Mars is fast approaching to that age, which ladies 
are no longer anxious to conceal. If this be so, 
we can only say that her acting is a grearer triumph 
of art than can be believed without witnessing it. 
Mrs. Siddons acted Lady Macbeth at nearly sixty; 
but to act the young and handsome wife of twenty- 
five when double that age, and to act it with such 
liveliness, gaiety, and freshness of youth, surpasses 
in this respect our tragedy queen herself. It was 
somewhat cruel to select the Italian Opera-House 
for such a performance. Nevertheless, the perfect 
articulation of Mile. Mars made every word, every 
syllable, and every tone dsitinct and intelligible. 
We can scarcely condescend to notice any other 
actor after Mademoiselle Mars. We have seen 
Talma in the part of the Duke, and Armand can 
bear comparison with that great actor in only one 
respect; he had a better person, and was well 
dressed. Laporte supported the no very materia! 
part of the husband's friend, with bts usual talent. 
Valerie followed, and although public opinion may 
have pronounced Mademoiselle Mars’s acting in 
this piece to be a greater performance than in the 
former, we cannot but maintain that a character 
which is composed of so many different qualities, 
each so admirably sustained, shews greater power 
than one of the same shade throughout, however 
perfectly represented. This piece is taken from 
the German, and is characterized by all the origi- 
nality, extravagance, and sentiment of German 
taste. A blind girl recovers her sight from the 
hand of her lover: she remains blind for a sufficient 
number of years to allow her lover to acquire the 
knowledge requisite to perfurm this cure, although 
any other surgical student might have operated im- 
mediately with equal success. Ler happiness is 
deferred, but his vanity is gratfied. The Germans 
are not Utilitarians! The scene which drew forth 
the greatest applause, was that in which, after 
having recovered her sight, she recognises her lover. 
The acting of this scene required to be excelient to 
counterbalance its improbability; for she discovers 
him not by the sound of the voice, with wich she 
was familiar, but by his face and figure which she 
then sees for the first time. The Germaus are 
marvellous! One word more; we would advise 
those of our readers who are not fond of powerful 
excitement, not to witness Mademoiselle Mars in 


her pathetic characters; she is too painfully natural. 


NEW MUSIC. 

The Trish Harper. Ballad sung by Mr. Sapw. Com- 
posed by T. Watson. London, Mori and La- 
venu. 

Ax expressive and tender morceau, worthy a name 

of far more general reputation. 


Lays of a Minstrel. The Poetry by Tuomas H. 
Baytry, Esq. The Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by J. B. Cramer. London. J. B. 
Cramer and Co. 

A Collection of Melodies. The Poetry by Tuomas 
H. Baytey, Esq. The Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Avexanptr Ler. Entitled The 
Loves of the Butte rfles. Vol. I. London. A 
Lee and Lee. 

TuEse two volumes form a part of a very extensive 

class, which appears to be adapted exclusively to 

“home circulation.” It is observable, that while 

the names of the poet and arranger of the first are 

conspicuously proclaimed, the origin of the melodies 

—that is, in such compositions as these, the entire 

music, is concealed. The facility of public taste is, 

no doubt, proved by this circumstance; and our ju- 





dicial task is much abridged by it; for the unex- 
plained portion of the work turns out to require no 
explanation in very truth, inasmuch as it is neither 
new nor unknown. The melodies are familiar to 
our ears, and by a resurrection not usual to the de- 
funct, many worthy veterans, such, for instance, as 
the tune of “ Sally in our Alley,” have returned from 
the way of all flesh. The versification is pretty, the 
accompaniments particularly agreeable. We cannot 
see why this volume should not be a great favourite. 

The unhappy title of the second work, has com- 
pelled Mr. Bayly to string together a great many 
rhymes about grubs and insects, which we neither 
hold to be musical nor poetical. One of the airs 
“Round my own pretty Rose,”’ has already received 
the tribute of midsummer praise, such as the Hay- 
market audience are wont to confer on some or 
other periodical ditty. It savours strongly of a pas- 
sage in Der Freyschutz, which again was partially 
borrowed from that elegant little air, “ La Biondina 
in Gondoletta.” The nature of this volume is closely 
allied to that of the former one; with a little more 
originality in the airs, and less in the accompani- 
ments. They are both exceedingly appropriate, as 
well to the season as to the national passion for mu- 
sical bagatelles. 


—_——s ee 


FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVINGS. 





Selections of Ornamental Sculptures, consisting of 


Vases, Altars, Candelabra, and Tripods, from the 
Louvre at Paris. Engraved by Henry Moses. 
London, W. B. Cooke. 


Nine most admirable plates, done with all the well-: 


known delicacy of 1. Moses, are illustrated in a 
very agreeable manner, by accompanying and expla- 
natory remarks. We cannot compare the drawings 
with any other than our own impressions of the ori- 
ginals; but giving them credit for fidelity, we can 
hardly imagine a more elegant, or, to a certain de- 
gree, useful publication than the present. 














CATALOGUE RAISONNEE 
OF MODERN PUBLICATIONS. 





Concise Forms in Conveyancing. By T. Coventry, 
Esq., Barrister at Law. 3rd edition. London, 
1828. J.& W. T. Clarke. 

A Treatise on Purchase Deeds, with Precedents. By 
W. FF. Cornisu, Esa, Barrister at Law. Lon- 
don, 1828. BLenning. 

Tue lengthiness of legal assurances is no less a sub- 
ject of public interest than the theme of universal 
complaint. Much of this is undoubtedly owing to 
the complicated state of society—mucu to the neces- 
sity of precautionary provision against a complicated 
state of the law. ‘The two works we have noticed 
are the proof that while, in reference to either oeca- 
sion, an immense curtailment is consistent with com- 
plete safety, a * 
conveyances would prodigiously improve their cha- 
racter as specimens of science. Though each book 
exhibits a considerable cutting and slashing of recog- 
nised formule, the pruning-knife is, in neither, used 
by rash or indiscriminating hands. To apply to both 
the words of one, “ the author has, im retrenching 
superfluities, followed the dictates of reason operat- 
ing on principle:’’* and in almost every instance in 
which the principle is not too obvious to require it, 
these retrenchbments are formally supported by au- 
thority—in Mr. Cornish’s work even to an elaborate 
extent. 

Practitioners are very fond of following up with 
tautologous minutia antecedent general descriptions 
comprehensive of the detail: thus, for instance, after 
alluding to a given set of parcels as “a messuage, 
garden, and outhouses,” they go on to add, “ and 
every part and parcel of the same, with their and 
every of their rights, members, and appurtenances.” 
In reference to this absurdity, Mr. Coventry observes, 
‘A general description should never be succeeded 


* Mr. Cornish. 


purging of the peeeant humours” of 


—— 


by a particular one. Suppose it is affirmed that a 
person is dead, it would be ridiculous to add, he is 
dead in his head, he is dead in his heart, he is dead 
in his limbs, and in every part of his body. Our 
conveyancing forefathers were not the most shrewd 
metaphysicians.” 

From the uniformity of their spirit and design, we 
have thrown the two works into one notice. Mr, 
Cornish’s is, however, the more abundant in both 
precedents and dissertations. We recommend each 
to the serious attention of the profession, though we 
cannot dismiss our advocacy of conveyancing curtail- 
ments without repeating Mr. Coventry’s parting ad- 
vice to noviciates :— 

“* But though excrescences may be perceived, yet 
the pruning-knife should be very sparingly used by 
those whose previous study and experience have not 
qualified them to appreciate the full bearing of the 


several provisions, on the general economy of the 
deed.” 


The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, or a Dissertation 
of the Prophecies which treat of the grand Period of 
Seven Times, and especially of its Second Moiety, 
or the latter Vhree Times and a Half. In 3 Vols. 
By Georce Srantey Faser, B.D. Rector of 
Long Newton, 1828. Rivington, 

To the students of theological works we have no 

need to recommend these volumes ;—as the pro- 

duction of (to say the least) an ingenious man anda 
remarkably lucid writer. But we fancy that there 
is in them entertainment for readers of another 
class,—for those who, though not particularly 
troubled about the interpretation of Daniel’s 
seventy weeks, are fond of studying the architec- 
ture of curious theories which have cost the builder 
some trouble; and which, however unsubstantial 
in their foundation, are, a3 to their separate parts, 
dexterously enough compacted and knit together. 

We shall, therefore, very protiably bestow a more 

lengthened notice upon Mr. Faber’s Calendar when 

we have had more leisure to examine it. 





Church Reform. By aCuvenman. Murray, Lon- 

don; Parker, Oxford. ° 
Wit our readers believe that, in the very same 
week, we have to announce two books by lawyers, 
suggesting reforms inthe law, anda book by a clergy- 
nan, suggesting reforms in the church? Such is the 
fact, and certainly it might lead us to indulge in 
many most gratifying auguries of what the next age 
is to be; but we must see greater things than these 
before we quite abandon ourselves to dreams of the 
day, when we may safely commit to those who are 
in.terested in perpetuating abuses, the task of remov- 
ing them. As proofs of the disinterestedness of in- 
dividuals, such instances are more than cheering ; 
they are useful, beyond all calculation, in annihilate 
ing the mischievous theories of human nature, which 
would teach us that men are necessarily the slaves of 
the circumstances in which they are placed. But if 
they ure extended beyond this—if we cease to sus- 
pect corporations, because we find individuals ho- 
hest—the evil they must produce will far overe 
balance this benefit. The author before us, though 
clearly an honest man, is evidently not free from the 
prejudices to which honest men, in certain cirecum- 
stances, are hable. The reforms which he proposes 
would not, we fear, be very effectual in checking the 
mischiefs which laymen discover in the constitution 
of our establishment; they would redress some evils 
in its frame-work, but they would not materially af- 
feet its spirit, and it is the spirit of this institution, 
as of most others, which needs to be regenerated. 
Nevertheless, we recommend his book to the impar- 
tial consideration of the heads of our church, being 
well convinced that a great point is gained, if we 
can induce these reverend personages to stand fire, 
when the word ‘‘ reform” (if it be only the word) 
is pronounced. 





A Letter to the Council of the University of London. 
. By A. Stanere Hunt and Clarke. 
Tuts is a very useful little pamphlet, which we hope 





will obtain, as its deserves, the attention of those to 
'whom it is addressed. It recommends to the coun- 
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cil the adoption of some plans which are in general 
use in the German universities. We will not now 
go into the particulars of the plan, as it would be to 
deprive the author of bis right to have it studied in 
his own book ; but we certainly think it ought to be 
maturely weighed. Any addition to our stock of 
information on the subject of the foreign universities, 
about which Englishmen in general are so ignorant, 
is valuable, especially at this moment, and as we 
have ourselves undertaken to contribute something 
in this way, we are glad to hail M. Stahele as a va- 
luable co-operator. 





Mr. Denman’s Inaugural Discourse at the City of 


London Literary and Scientific Institution. 
We have, unfortunately, denied ourselves the privi- 
lege of making extracts in our Catalogues Raison- 
nées, and therefore all we can do, is to express the 
delight and satisfaction with which we have read this 
excellent discourse, and to promise our readers a 
more extended notice of it hereafter. 


THE PATHER’S SWORD. 

BY WILMINGTON FLEMING. 
“ Say where is my father, dear mother! 

And why thus so sad, art thou weeping?” 
«¢ Boy, he lies on tlie lone field of honour, 

And cold, in his gore he is sleeping !” 
« And whose is that sword, dearest mother, 

Whose bright blade thy tears have so rusted »” 
“¢ Tis the sword of thy father, my boy! 

See, its point wit his foe's blood is crusted.” 
« QO! then save i/ for me, dearest mother! 

To my youth tiou wilt never refuse it, 

Then Vil tollow the steps of wy sire, 
And for honour and liberty use it!” 


“ And wouldst thou forsake thy lone mother, 
When her sorrow-blanch’d tresses are hoary r 


_“ Ah! beware, ere too late, my lov'd boy, 


Of that phantom the world calls glory ! 
«Tis more pleasing to heaven, dear boy, 
One fond heart in kindness to cherish, 
Than to follow the meteor of fame, 
And doom hapless thousands to perish! 


«¢ Then stay with thy mother, fond boy, 
Nor leave her, thy absence bewailing, 
’Tis better to svotiie my lone heart, 
Than in war to be rudely assailing.” 
“ O yes! Ill remain, dearest mother, 
The guardian, the comfort of thee ; 
But the sword of my father must never 
Be stained in its brightness by me / 
“ Should our country require it, dear mother, 
Oi! quencii not my zeal, by thy weeping, 
I must conquer wit this honour'’d blade, 
Or sleep, where my father lies sleeping *”” 
“ Ah! I sce “tis in vain, ardent boy! 
Thy father, stil) glow’d thus before thee ; 
To iny country I'll give my last hope, 
And may Heaven and honour watch o’er thee !” 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: TheJuvenile For- 
et Me Not; a Christmas and New Year’s Gift, or Birth- 
Day Present for 1829. 

Works sust PusttsuEeD: Dodsley’s and Riving- 
ton’s Annus! Register for 1827, 8vo. [6s.—Lord Barring. 
ton’s Works, 3 vols. 8vo. £1. Ils. 6d.—Marcella, 2 vols. 
15s.—Burgess’s Perspective, 8vo. 5s.—Notions of Ame- 
ricans, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.— Ethics for Youth, 2s. 6d.—Use- 
tul Hints to Travellers, 4s.—Martyn’s Life, 12mo. 7s.— 
Revell’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s.—Hulbert’s Poetical Recrea- 
tions, 12mo. 5s.— Maxwell's Juvenile Shakspeare, 5s.— 
La Pia, a Poem, 5s.—Knight’s Mornings in the Library, 
2s. 6d.—Barclay’s Slavery in the West Indies, 8vo. 14s. 
—M‘Creery’s Press, a Poem, crown 8vo. 7s. 
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Mr. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BIBLE 


New Edition. Thisday is published, handsomely printed, 
in four large vols. Svo. illustrated with numerous Maps 
and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manuscripts, price £3. 3s. 
in boards, 

N INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL 
_ STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 

By THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, M.A. 

The Sixth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. 
*," In this impression the Author has availed himself 

of various suggestions, which have been liberally com- 

municated to him since the publication of the last edition ; 
and, by enlarging the pages, abridging various details 
which would admit of being condensed, as well as by em- 
ploying a small, but clear and distinct type, in several 

parts of the work, he has been enabled to introduce a 

considerable quantity of new matter, without materially 

enlarging its size, or at all increasing its price. 
London: printed tor T. CapELL, Strand; J. Par- 

KER, Oxford; J. and J. DeEtcuron, Cambridge; W. 

BLrackwoop, Edinburgh; and R. MiturKen, Dublin. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the BIBLE; being an Analysis of his In- 
troduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Second Edition, revised, corrected, and 
enlarged ; illustrated with Maps and other Engravings. 
One vol. 12ino. price 9s. in boards. 

DEISM REFUTED. or PLAIN REASONS for 
BEING a CHRISTIAN. Seventh Edition, corrected 
and enlarged ; handsomely printed in 12mo. price 5s. 

THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE of the TRI- 


NITY briefly stated and defended; and the Church of 


England vindicated trom the charge of Uncharitableness 
in retaining the Athanasian Creed. Second Edition, in 
one vol. large 12mo. price fs. 

KOMANISM CONTRADICTORY to SCRIP- 
TURE; or, the Peculiar Teneis of the Church of Rome, 
as exhibited in her aceredited Formularies, contrasted 
with the Holy Scriptures. A new Edition, 12mo. price ls. 
Mr. BROOKES’S CELEBRATED MUSEUM 

AND THEATRE OF ANATOMY. 

V R. GEORGE ROBINS has the Pleasure to 
it announce to the Medical World, that he has been 
honoured by the Instructions of Joshua Brookes, Esq. 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. &c. to SELL BY AUCTION, 
on Monday, the 14th of July, and Twenty-five following 
Days, (Sunday and Monday always excepted,) at the 
Theatre of Anatomy, in Blenheim Street, London, 


THE ANATOMICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL MU- 
SEUM OF THIs LEARNED ANATOMIST. 
It includes every Description of Anatomical Preparation 
calculated for the Elucidation of all Parts of the Human 
Body and its Diseases, both Dried and in Spirits, with a 

Multitude of 

PATHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS, 
comprising Preparations illustrative of Morbid Anato- 
my, on a very Extensive Scale; Casts and Models of the 
Gravid Uterus, taken from Individuals who have fallen 
Victims either during or subsequent to Parturition, de- 
monstrating almost every variety of presentation of the 
Fetus, Twins, &c. Besides which there is an Extensive 
Collection of Feetuses, and Casts of ditto, of every Period 
of Utero-Gestation, and every variety of Mal-Conforma- 
tion; in fact, this Scientific Repertorium has acquired 
its justly extensive reputation from the well-known acu- 
men displayed by its Enlightened Founder. In addition, 
but forming the first part of the Sale, the Extensive and 
perfectly Unique 
COLLECTION OF ZOOTOMICAL SUBJECTS, 
chiefly comprising the Skeletons of almosi all the Ma- 
malia and Birds, including three Elephants, Male and Fe- 
male, two Hippopotami, two Rhinoceroses, and a Giraffe, 
with many Splendid Vascular Preparations of both classes 
of Animals, as well as some Superb Skeletons of Reptiles 
and Fishes, injected Specimens, &c. ; a large Display of 
the rarest Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishesstuffed, 
with some Cases of Insects; and further, the Hippiatrist 
or Veterinary Surgeon will find a most Interesting Dis- 
play of the Anatomy and Pathology of the Horse. The 
Museum comprehends 


UPWARDS OF SIX THOUSAND PREPA- 
RATIONS, 

in glass, containing a Choice Selection of various Parts 
of the Human Body; likewise a great Assortment of 
Diseased Bones, in many of which the Morbid Affection 
is very remarkable. Amongst these, a Cranium, brought 
from Lima, extensively afflicted with Osteitis, is proba- 
bly Unique. Numerous aud nncommonly fine IIlustra- 
tions of the Ravages made by Syphilis in the Osseous 
Structure of Man, the dreadful results of which are seen 
in afine Series of Crania, and in most other Bones, 
There is one 

INVALUABLE SPECIMEN OF THE LUXA. 

TION OF THE HEAD. 

of the Os Femoris into the Foramen Thyroideum, and 








— 


from the Ligamentum Obturas becoming ossified, it is 
formed into a Concave Receptacle for its alien tenant. 
The whole forming the tinest Exhibition that ever was 
presented to the Attention, and for the Admira of 
the Medical World; one which, to the latest P 
will reflect Immortal Honour on the zealous and highly- 
gifted Individual who, at an Expense of £20,000, and a 
Sacrifice of Thirty Years of his Life, has accomplished 
this Herculean ‘Task. The limits of an advertisement 
necessarily preclude going into a further Detail, but de- 
scriptive Catalogues will be ready in a few days, and may 
be had at the principal towns in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfort ; and 
of Mr. Ronins, Covent Garden, at 2s. 6d., each, with- 
out which no one can be admitted to this Exhibition. 
The Residence, so admirably adapted for a Museum, 
is to be sold by Auction on the last day. 


Mr. BROOKES’S MUSEUM. 
Arrangement of the First Twelve Days. 

R. GEORGE ROBINS has the Honour of 

announcing to the Medical Profession, that the 
FIRST DAY'S SALE of this Splendid and most Va- 
luable Collection of ANATOMICAL and ZOOTO- 
MICAL PREPARATIONS, which will commence 
on Monday, the 14th of July, at One o’Clock, will be 
devoted to Gentlemen professing the Obstetric Depart- 
ment of the Chirurgical Art, and also Accoucheurs, 
when the whole of the highly interesting Subjects, com- 
prising Models and Casts, accurately painted from Na- 
ture, of nearly every Case of Natural and Preternatural 
Parturient Presentation that has occerred, with a multi- 
tude of Casts of Fatal Monstrosities, of every Species, al- 
most ad infinitum, either actually modelled or moulded 
from recent unfortunate individuais, chiefly under Mr. 
Brookes’s acute eye, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, 
at the Theatre of Anatomy, Blenheim Street, without 
the least Reserve; including a Choice Display of Patho- 
logical Subjects of extreme moment to all Gentlemen en- 
gaged in the Department of Surgery ; some of the Spe- 
cimens are even taken frum Morbid Limbs, amputated 
by that celebrated Surgeon, Mr. Pett, for Spina Ventosa, 
&c., and others from corresponding Incurable Maladies, 
which having resisted the Skill of our first Surgeons of 
the present day, have, as a dernier resource, been sub- 
jected to Extirpation or Amputation, or have terminated 
Fatally, from being Irremedial. 


FIRST DAY’S SALE. 

Monet Room.—Models and Casts of the Gravid Ute- 
rus, Foial Monstrosities, a Multitude of Fac-Similes of 
Pathological Subjects of the greatest interest, a Splendid 
and most Interesting Series of Accurate Dissections of 
the Human Brain, &c. 

SECOND DAY’S SALE. 

The Anatomy and Pathology of the Horse, Zebra, 
(Quagga, and Ass, highly interesting to Veterinary Sur- 
geons, Zoologists, &c. 

THIRD DAY’S SALE. 

The Anatomy and Pathology of the Human Bladder, 
Kidneys, and contiguous Viscera, a Multitude of Human 
and Comparative Calculi, with their Analyses by one of 
the most Celebrated Chymists. 


THE FOURTH DAY’S SALE 

Will be exclusively destined to the decision of the Na- 
turalist, when the orders Cheiroptera, Insectivora, and 
Edentula of Baron Cuvier, followed by the Marsupialia, 
subjects highly interesting to the Zoologist—such as the 
Skeletons | stuffed Skins of the Pteropus Edulis, a 
Bat thirty inches in length, as well as some new Species, 
a Skeleton and stuffed Skin of a very fine Cologo, several 
Species of Sorices, or Shrews, Chryrochloris Capenais, 
Mygele Moscheta, Talpa Cristata, Scalops, Canadensis, 
&c.; the Skeletons and stuffed Skins of the Orycteropus 
Capensis, with one fine Adult Animal in spirits; the 
Skeletons and stuffed Skins of a Tamandua, or Ant 
Eater, Armadillos, Pangolins, and Sloths. 

FIFTH DAY’S SALE. 

Wet Preparations, consisting of the Anatomy and Pa. 
thology of the Male Organs of Generation, the Larynx, 
Pharynx, Tongue, Lungs, &c. 

SIXTH DAY’S SALE. 

Birpos.— The Order Conivastres, Skeletons, and 
Stuffed Specimens. 

SEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 

Anatomical and Pathological Preparations in Spirits. 


EIGHTH DAY’S SALE. 
ZooLocy.—Apes, Baboons, Monkeys, &c. 
NINTH DAY’S SALE. 
ANATOMY. 
TENTH DAY’S SALE. 
ORNITHOLOGY. —The Order Kapaces, Vultures, 
Eagles, Hawks, &c. 
ELEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 
ANATOMY. 
TWELFTH DAY’S SALE. 
Zoo.tocy.—The Order Rodentia and Creedarea, froma 
the Capvbara to the Musminutus, and from the Lion to 
the little Tiger Cat, all the interveniug congeneis inclu. 
sive. — The Sale will continue Twenty-five Days. 
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SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 

ya oss of BRITISH ARTISTS. The FIFTH 
KS ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale of Works 
of Art by Living British Artists is NOW OPEN, Daily, 
from Nine till Six. 

Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 

J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, East. 


THOMAS MOORE, Esa. 
Just published, 
PORTRAIT of THOMAS MOORE, Esa. 
Engraved in the Line Manner by W.H. WATT, 
after a Picture by G. S. NEWTON. Price of the 
Proofs, before the Writing, £3. 3s.; Proofs, with the 
Writing, £2. 2s.; Prints, £1. Is. 
Published by W. H. WartT, and sold by Cotnacnt, 
Son, and Co. Pall Mall East ; Messrs. ALLEN, Dub- 
lin; and by the principal Printsellers of the Kingdom. 








Just published, 
HeseE DELUGE 
From the celebrated Picture by J. M. W. TUR.- 
NER, Esq. R.A., by whom the Plate is dedicated to the 
Memory of the late Earl of Carysfort. Engraved by 
J. P. QUILLEY. 

Size, 25 inches by 18 high. Prints, 25s.; Proofs, 
42s.; before Letters, 52s. 6d. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to 
the King, 6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. Moon, 
Threadneedle Street. 

Of whom may be had, 

A SERIES of TWENTY VIEWS in YORK- 
SHIRE, from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. 
R. A., executed in the very best Style of the Art, by the 
most celebrated Engravers. Price £5. 5s. the Set, on 
plain paper; or £10. 10s. on India paper. The Size of 
each Plate is 13 inches by 11 high, and each Subject is 
sold Separate ; a List of which may be had GRATIS, 
on Application to the Publishers. 


In a few days, in small 8vo. illustrated with Numerous 
Engravings, &c. 
4ALMONIA;; or the DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 
\— A Series of Conversations on the Art of Fly-Fish- 
ing for the Species and Varieties of the Salmon; and on 
the Habit of these Fishes. By An ANGLER. 
Printed for Joon Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MISS MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE. 
In post 8vo. price 9s. 
OUNTRY STORIES, SCENES, CHARAC- 
TERS, &c. &c., forming the Third Series of OUR 
VILLAGE. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Printed for Geo. B. WuitTTaKER, Ave-Maria Lane. 








A new Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments, price 7s. 6d. 
HE ART of INVIGORATING and PRO- 
LONGING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, Ex- 
ercise, Wine, Sleep, &c. Also, PEPTIC PRECEPTS, 
pointing out agreeable and effectual Methods to prevent 
and relieve Indigestion, and to regulate and strengthen 
the Action of the Stomach and Bowels. To which is 
added The PLEASURE of MAKING a WILL. 
By the late WILLIAM KITCHENER, M.D. 
Printed for Geo. B. WHITTAKER, Ave-Maria Lane. 





OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY. ’ 
This day is published, in one very large vol. 8vo. with 
nearly 100 engravings, price £1. 11s. 6d. in boards, 
HE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting of 
_ a full Practical Display of MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY, and of ics detailed applications to every 
branch of Manufactures. 
By SAMUEL F. GRAY, Esq. 
Author of the Supplement to the Pharmacopaia, &c.&c. 
London: printed for Hurst, CHANCE, and Co., 65, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








Albemarle Street, June 25, 1828. 
N ONUMENT to LORD BYRON.—At a 
i Meeting of the Sub-Committee for superintend- 
ing the Subscription for raising a MONUMENTAL 
STATUE to LORD BYRON, the following Contri- 
butions were announced : — 


Earl of Clare - ° - £50 0 
Sir Sandford Graham, Bart. ° 50 0 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. - . 25 0 
Marquis of Lansdowne’ - - 30. 0 
The Hon. D. Kinnaird : - 50 0 
I. D’Israeli, Esq. - - 20 0 
Hon. F. Byng ° - © 5 0 
Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. - 20 0 
Licut.-Colonel Leake : ° 5 0 
Lord Holland - ° . 25 0 
J. Phillips, Esq., R.A. - - 5 0 
Right Hon. Stratford Canning, M.P. 5 0 
C. Baring Wall, Esq., M.P. - - 20 0 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. ° 100 0 
Charles Kemble, Esq. - - 5 0 
Thomas Moore, Esq. « ° 10 0 
W.S. Rose, Esq. ° ~ © 5 0 
J.C. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P. © lw 6 
John Murray, Esa. - - 1G 0 
Lord Sidney Osborne : . id 0 
Rev. G. Attwich ° : lv 10 
Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh - 45 0 
David Baillie, Esq. - - 50 0 
M. A. Shee, Esq., R.A. : - 5 0 
J.G. Lockhart, Esq. - - 5 0 
H. H. Joy, Esq. © - e 20 =«0 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., M.P. © ho 0 
W. J. Bankes, Esq. - - 20 0 
Thomas Davison, Esq. —- - WW oO - 
Lieut.-Colonel Wildman - - 25 0 
James Smith, Esq. ° - 10 0 
The Hon. George Agar Ellis - - 20060 
Lord Dacre ° ° © 5D 0 
Edward Finden, Esq. « - 5 6 
Stephen Dickson, Esq. - - 5 0 
Rev. W. L.. Bowles - © - lo 0 
Countess of Jersey ° ° 10 0 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. - - 25 0 
Earl of Dudley - ‘ - 100 0 
Lord Alvanley . : - 25 0 
W. Yates Peel, Esq , M.P. : lv 0 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. - 25 0 
Hon. L,. Stanhope - - 10 0 


Subscriptions will continue to be received at the follow- 
ing banking-houses:—Messrs. Ransom and Co.; Messrs. 
Jones, Lioyd, and Co.; Messrs. Coutts and Co.; and 
Messrs. Drummond and Co. 

The Sub-Committee consists of the following Mem- 
bers, to whom Communications may be addressed, di- 
rected to No. 50, Albemarle Street:—W. J. Bankes, 
Esq.; Earl of Clare; Hon. G. Agar Ellis, M.P,; J. 
C. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P.; Lord Holland; Hon. D. 
Kinnaird ; Samuel Rogers, Esq. ; John Murray, Esq, 
Hon. Secretary. 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day are published, price 7s. or on fine paper, 
price 10s. vols. 24 and 25, containing a 
IFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 
By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Esa. 
in two Volumes. 

*.* In addition to the usual Vignettes is given a 
genuine and hitherto unengraved Portrait of the Scottish 
(Jueen. 

Edinburgh : ConsTaBLE and Co.; and Hurst, 
CHANCE, and Co. London. 





SIMEON’S HORA HOMILETIC. 
In the Press, to be published in October next, in six 

vols. 8vo. price £3. 3s. in boards, 

CONTINUATION of the above-mentioned 

LA Work, containing his Sermons vefore the Univer- 
sity, on the Law and Gospel, besides about 700 other 
Discourses. 

By the Rev. C. SIMEON, M.A. 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

*.* Asa limited number are printing expressly for the 
use of those who possess the HORA, it is desirable that 
an early application be made to ensure copies. 

Printed for I. CADELL, Strand; and HaTrcHarRD 
and Sow, Picadilly. 

Of whom mav be had, by the same Author, 

CLAUDE’S ESSAY on the COMPOSITION of 
aSERMON, 12mo. 5th Edition, 6s. in boards. 


TO TRAVELLERS IN ITALY. 

This day is published, in two vols. small 8vo., with 
Plates, price 15s. in boards, the second Edition, with 
numerous Additions, of 

DESCRIPTION of the ANTIQUITIES and 

other CURIOSITIES of ROME, trom Personal 

Observation, made during a Visit to Italy in the Years 

1818-19. With Illustrations from Ancient and Modern 

Writers. By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, M.A. 

late Student of Christ Church College, Oxford. 

Printed for C. and J. RivinGTown, St. Paul’s Church 





PICTURE of ORGANIZED NATURE, 
i being a Section of the Earth from the North to the 
South Pole, showing the relative Heights and Latitudes 
of the principal Mountains, the Line of perpetual Snow, 
and the extent to which the various Animals and Vege. 
tables spread themselves over the Surface of the Globe. 
CHARLES Smitu and Son, Mapsellers, 172, Strand. 
‘+ This picture is accompanied by a printed pamphlet 
full of the most interesting details explanatory of the use 
of the plate itself, and containing more useful informa. 
tion, in a small space, than is to be found in any similar 
publication with which we are acquainted.”°—Athenaum, 
June 18. 
** This is at once one of the most useful and curious 
— of the kind that we have seen.”"—Weekly Review, 
une 2), 





This day, 4to., illustrated with 50 Engravings, £3. 3s, 


ISTORICAL SKETCHES of CHARLES L., 

CROMWELL, CHARLES IL., and the prin- 

cipal Personages of that Period, including the King’s 

Trial and Execution: to which is annexed, an account 

of the sums exacted by the Commonwealth from the 

Royalists, and the names of all those who compounded 
for their Estates ; with other scarce documents. 

By W. D. FELLOWES, Esq. 
Printed for Joon Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FIRST NUMBER OF VOLUME XXIV. 
This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CXLI. for July, 1828. 

ContTents.—I. Dr. Phillpotts and Mr. Lane on the 
Coronation Oath.—II. The Tour of Dulness.—III. To 
** Beauty.””»—1V. The Missions of Christianity.—V. 
Martin’s Fall of Nineveh.—VI. Evening, an Ode.— 
VII. Monkeyana.—VIII. The Kuzzilbash.—_IX. The 
Usury Laws.—X. Brief Remarks on a late Long Debate 
in the House of Commons.—XI. Divisions on the Catho. 
lic Question.—XII. The Siege of Bhurtpore. Letter 
from an Infantry Officer.—XIII. Rise and Fall of the 
Liberals. —XIV. Norfolk Punch. An Incantation.— 
XV. Summer Morning Landscape. By Delta.—XVI. 
Huskisson’s Complete Letter Writer.—XVII. Works 
Preparing for Publication—XVIII. Monthly List of 
New Publications.—XIX. Appointments, Promotions, 
&c.—XX. Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

Printed for WitLt1am Biackwoop, Edinburgh ; 
and T. CADELL, London. 
By whom, on the 12th July, will be published, in fools- 

cap 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the fifth Edition of 
THE COURSE OF TIME, a Poem: in ten Books. 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. — 


On the 30th inst. will be published, price 6s. the Seventh 
Number of 
HE BRITISH CRITIC —~QUARTERLY 
4S. THROLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL RECORD. 

CoNTENTS.—Vindication of Porson.—Dr. Prichard : 
Physical History of Mankind.—Conybeare’s Anglo- 
Saxon Poems.—Cailliaud’s Travels.—Bishop Reynolds. 
—Ellis’s Original Letters, Second Series —Bertholdt 
and Wait: Introduction to the New Testament.—Blunt’s 
Veracity of the Gospels —Heber’s Journal.—State of the 
Dioceses.—Proceedings of the Universities. 

Printed for C. and J. RivineTon, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

The three first Volumes may now be had complete, 
price 12s. each, in boards; also the four Volumes of the 
Quarterly Theological Review, for the years 1825 and 
1826, price £2. 8s. in boards, or any Number at 6s. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. IV. price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

ConTENTS.—Art. I. Life and Works of Wieland.— 
IT. Cailliaud’s Travels to Méroé, and the White River, 
&c.—III. Spanish Novelists.—IV. Niebuhr’s Roman 
History.—V. Neapolitan Superstitions. —VI. Paixhans’s 
New Maritime Force and Artillery.—VII. Lebrun’s 
Voyage to Greece.—VIII. Modern Spanish Comedy.— 
IX. Italian Literature of the Eighteenth Century.—X. 
Illyrian Poetry.—XI. Kleist’s Dramatic Works.—XII. 
Retzsch’s Illustrations of Hamlet.—XIII. to XXVI. 
Critical Sketches of Latin, Italian, French, German, and 
Spanish Works.—Miscellaneous Notices, No. [V.—List 
of the Principgl Works published on the Continent, from 
January to April, 1828. 

Published by Treutte] and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and 
Richter, 30, Soho Square ; of whom may be had Num- 
bers I. II. and IIT. 

No. V. will appear in August. 











This day is published, Part I. containing Four Views, 


LLUSTRATIONS of VIRGINIA WATER, 
and the adjacent Scenery ; celebrated as the favourite 

and frequent vetreat of HIS MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY. Ina series of Views, from Sketches made 
on the spot, by W. A, DELAMOTTE, Jun., and 
drawn on Stone, by W. GRAVES, exhibiting the vari- 
ous improvements to the present period, and displaying 
the picturesque beauties of the different situations. 

To be completed in Three Parts.—Price, on imperial 
4to. 7s. 6d.; Proofs on India Paper, 10s. 6d. 

DISTURBED by the NIGHT-MARE, from the 
celebrated Picture now exhibiting at Somerset House, 
and painted by the late THEODORE LANE; en- 
graved on Steel by H. DAWE. Prints, 7s. 6d.; 
Proofs, 10s. 6d. 
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